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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HE DECADE AHEAD. It is important to recognize that 
the world is going through a major revolution. No society 
and no institution within a society can escape the effects of the 
sweeping changes created by the rise of new nations, the develop- 
ment of a new balance of power, the struggle to create a world 
order before we end in world chaos. Many of the issues are 
profoundly divisive, cutting deep into accepted patterns of 
thought and action. They create fear and uncertainty. These 
in turn create violent emotions and bitter reactions. The college 
cannot escape the winds of controversy. It cannot and should 
not expect to stand calmly by in a world torn by fear, by com- 
peting doctrines and by social upheaval. Civilization has been 
described as a race between education and catastrophe. That 
was never truer than at the present time. The more troubled 
the world, the greater is the task of the college. Never before 
in history have we been in such need of men and women of in- 
telligence, character and good will. Intelligence without charac- 
ter and good will is dangerous. Character and good will without 


intelligence are blind. The task of the college is to foster all 
three. Its problems will be manifold, and their solution will 
demand a high order of understanding and cooperation. Ez- 
cerpt from the 1950 Annual Report of President John W. Nason, 
Swarthmore College. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, 1839-1892: THE BEGINNINGS OF 

DUKE UNIVERSITY is a thrilling story of the evolutions 
' of one of America’s greatest universities related in an interest- 
ing manner by Nora C. Chaffin, an alumna of the College and 
later an A.M. and Ph.D. graduate of Duke, who is now Dean of 
Women and Associate Professor of History at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. Dr. Chaffin has been painstaking in assembling an ex- 
haustive bibliography in preparing this well-documented and 
scholarly history. She makes the reader share the excitement 
incident to the struggles, debates (sometimes recriminating) and 
victories experienced by the heroic Braxton Craven, president 
for nearly forty years until his death in 1882. During his long 
presidency occurred the transition from Union Institute to Nor- 
mal College to Trinity College in a small rural community, a few 


miles to the eastward of High Point, North Carolina. The story 
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fittingly concludes with a vivid narration of the presidency of 
John F. Crowell, a Pennsylvania ‘‘ Yankee’’ whose term of office 
extended from 1887 to 1892. In spite of great obstacles he took 
the lead in moving the college to Durham, largely with the help 
of a sizable donation from Washington Duke, the self-made 
millionaire, father of James B. Duke whose generosity made 
possible the present great university that bears his name. Duke 
University Press, Durham, North Carolina. 


H'SToRY OF THE COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC, 1851- 

1951, was written in commemoration of the 100th anniver- 
sary of its founding, by Rockwell D. Hunt of the class of 1890. 
The author is unusually competent to relate so interestingly the 
continuing progress of higher education in California under the 
aegis of the Methodist Church. A graduate of Napa College, 
which combined with the University of the Pacific in 1896 to be- 
come later the present College of the Pacific, he became Professor 
of History and Economics there immediately upon attaining his 
doctorate at Johns Hopkins University in 1895. After thirty- 
seven years as Professor and Dean of the Graduate School in the 
University of Southern California, Dr. Hunt has returned to his 
alma mater as Director of the California History Foundation. 
Like many another church college, the College of the Pacific 
was able to weather the storms, principally financial, through the 
consecrated faith and persistence of earnest trustees and ad- 
ministrators. Distinguished among its Presidents are W. W. 
Guth who later served as President of Goucher College and John 
L. Seaton who presided for many years over Albion College and 
in 1938 was President of the Association of American Colleges. 
During the presidency of Tully C. Knoles from 1919 to 1947, the 
College made its greatest advancement, moving from San Jose to 
Stockton, early in his administration. The College has a unique 
arrangement whereby the municipality of Stockton finances the 
Lower Division of the College and thus eliminates any competi- 
tion with a possible Junior or Community College, a type of insti- 
tution so prevalent in California. The present President, Robert 
E. Burns, is the first layman to hold the office: his vigorous 
leadership augurs well for the continued future of the college. 


HE SOUTHERN HUMANITIES CONFERENCE organized 
_ at Chapel Hill, North Carolina, April 23-24, 1948 is stimu- 
lating intellectual activity in the area of the Humanities. It has 
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already issued two helpful brochures and in May, 1951 will issue 
a third, BUSINESS EXECUTIVES AND THE HUMANITIES, 
which will give ‘‘the point of view of successful executives in 
regard to the practical values of liberal arts training in general, 
and foreign languages in particular, as a part of preparation for 
employment and as elements of success in business and govern- 
ment.’’ The author, Professor Quentin Oliver McAllister of 
Meredith College, ‘‘ wrote over a thousand personal letters to key 
executives throughout the United States and received a high 
percentage of replies; so high, in fact, that it is abundantly evi- 
dent that these men are greatly concerned about the present situ- 
ation, and have ideas about it.’’ Professor McAllister’s report 
is based wholly upon these replies. The names of those giving 
testimony are mentioned in the text, and their answers are illu- 
minating and instructive. The main chapters of the report deal 
with ‘‘The Value of English in Business and Industry’’; ‘‘The 
Importance of the Study of Foreign Languages’’ ; ‘‘ Distribution 
of Opportunities for Employment and Suggested Course Combi- 
nations’’; and ‘‘The Liberal Arts and the Humanities.’’ Pro- 
fessor Sturgis E. Leavitt of the University of North Carolina is 
Chairman of the Conference. 


OUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE regretfully announces the 

cancellation of the Mount Holyoke Institute of the United 

Nations scheduled for the summer of 1951 which was mentioned 
in the March issue of the BULLETIN. 


ONTEMPORARY POLITICAL SCIENCE is a collection of 

. fifty essays and reports prepared by prominent political scien- 
tists all over the world published in collaboration with UNESCO. 
Columbia University Press, New York. 


How GOOD IS YOUR SCHOOL?: A HANDBOOK TO 

HELP PARENTS by Wilbur A. Yauch describes the ideal 
school and tells what parents and taxpayers can do to improve 
the educational facilities in their community. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 


PROFESSIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN MATHEMATICS: 

A REPORT FCR UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS OF 
MATHEMATICS is a reprint of an article in the American 
Mathematical Monthly, January, 1951. Copies may be obtained 
for 25¢, on orders of ten or more, 10¢ each, from Professor H. M. 
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Gehman, Mathematical Association of America, University of 
Buffalo, Buffalo 14, New York. 


THE SOVIET STATE AND ITS INCEPTION by Harry Best 

of the University of Kentucky is a summary of the history, 
geography, religion and economic conditions of Russia showing 
the clianges with time and the background for conditions there 
today. Philosophical Library, New York. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE MEXICAN NATION by George 

F. Kneller is a very complete study of education in Mexico 
made over a period of six years bringing in the cultural back- 
ground and historical development along social, political and 
economic lines. It tells of the progress Mexico has made in her 


schools in the last two decades. Columbia University Press, 
New York. 


FUND-RAISING FOR THE SMALL COLLEGE by Edward 
L. Hawthorne is a timely and helpful study of this ever- 
present problem and should interest college administrators. 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. 


[NTRODUCTION TO GUIDANCE by Alice Crow and Lester 

D. Crow of Brooklyn College is a thorough and compre- 
hensive textbook on the importance of guidance which should in- 
terest all adults, not just those in counseling work, and should be 


especially helpful to educators. American Book Company, New 
York. 


OHN WESLEY by May MeNeer and Lynd Ward is a beauti- 
fully illustrated, well-written account of the life of the great 
churchman, prepared especially for juniors, although older read- 
ers, too, will find it of absorbing interest. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, Nashville. 





HE SCHOOL IN AMERICAN CULTURE by Margaret Mead 


is The Inglis Lecture delivered on March 15, 1950, at Har- 
vard University on the role of the American teacher. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge. 


De®. WALTER C. EELLS is terminating four years of service 
as Advisor on Higher Education in the Civil Information and 
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Education Section of General MacArthur’s staff in Japan. Ac- 
companied by Mrs. Eells he will spend two or more years return- 
ing to the United States by stopping at principal universities in 
Southeast Asia, Australia, New Zealand, India, Africa and 
Europe as a visiting lecturer. During this time he can be 
reached c/o Dr. Kenneth W. Eells, 3431 Congress Street, San 
Diego, California. 


(THE BASIC ASSUMPTION of the private, non-sectarian col- 

lege is the reliability of the human reason in arriving at truths, 
when truth is believed to be dynamic, not static. In our world 
which is torn between conflicting doctrines, all offering certain 
salvation, it is hard to defend the claims of a point of view which 
does not offer salvation because it believes salvation cannot be 
offered but only earned. And yet this is essentially what the 
best of our American colleges have stood for: the right to study 
and examine freely, the right to be wrong, the right to make a 
correction, an emendation, a modification because the evidence 
warrants. As institutions of learning, we have been justly criti- 
cized because we did not urge upon our students the necessity 
to earn a salvation. We left them too often with fine tools for 
achieving salvation but no motivation. In recent years, how- 
ever, the right to possess the tools of free inquiry has become a 
goal in itself, in ways more dramatic than the previous generation 
could have dreamed. The denial of free inquiry under many 
names throughout the world has enhanced beyond measure its 
value to a generation which may lose it. Freedom which seemed 
assured had no meaning, freedom which is attacked becomes a 
reason for living. But it would be foolish to think that freedom 
is felt to be without price. Some today name its price, find it- 
too high or irrelevant to their considerations. Where formerly 
men knew what freedom was worth, today they haggle, weighing 
it against security and other goods, and so the task of the college 
is to demonstrate to a younger generation that freedom of inquiry 
is important to them and to all men. 

Our forefathers, who had experienced tyranny and who could 
therefore value freedom, would not understand these times, unless 
they could realize that the society of our time makes it harder to 
create responsible individuals than did their society. Today the 
student is submerged beneath the mass of materials he should 
learn; each step onward narrows the perspective and sharpens 
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the sensitive conscience of the specialist, who will avoid a general 
statement like the plague. But freedom of inquiry is surely not 
just freedom to assemble and accumulate verifiable detail. Some- 
one has to see the detail in perspective, and freedom must there- 
fore be accorded to the man of insight who can say: this is how I 
believe the details fit together. Indeed, the task of the college 
today is to produce men and women who will dare to imagine the 
new patterns for living we all seek. Our freedom is therefore 
different from the freedom of our fathers. They knew the plan 
and could freely seek details even though the detail might chal- 
lenge some part of the plan. We do not see the plan, though we 
have more details than they ever dreamed, and therefore our task 
is infinitely more difficult ; our young people cannot revolt against 
an established plan, they must help to construct one. They 
therefore need practice in all those fields of experience where con- 
structive, creative work is essential. So, and so only, it seems 
to me, will they acquire the confidence and courage to proceed 
in a free world, which will either require infinitely more of its 
citizens in responsibility and social activity or else will cease to 
exist. Excerpt from the 1950 Annual Report of President Rose- 
mary Park, Connecticut College. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND FACULTY STATUS OF COL- 
LEGE LIBRARIANS IN TEXAS. For some years the 


American college, in developing its philosophy of education, has 
placed increasing emphasis upon the library in the instructional 
program. In many journals college administrators and librar- 
ians have written on numerous aspects of the problem of coordi- 
nating the library with curricular instruction. More comprehen- 
sive statements have been made in B. Lamar Johnson’s ‘‘Vital- 
izing a College Library’’ (1939) and Harvie Branscomb’s 
‘*Teaching with Books’’ (1940). Recently the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools has dealt with the 
matter in Higher Education in the South (1947), an official pub- 
lication resulting from three southwide conferences held in 1941, 
1942 and 1946. In all this writing there is almost universal 
agreement that the library is an instructional agency second 
only to the classroom. 

Since the library is now regarded as primarily an instructional 
agency serving every department of the college, students in nearly 
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all courses turn to the librarians for aid in pursuit of their college 
work. Textbooks no longer serve as course bibles and classroom 
instruction is supplemented and vitalized by the use of library 
materials. Librarians are thus required to assume certain or- 
ganizational and teaching responsibilities beyond those of the 
classroom teacher, whose work is limited to a single field. They 
introduce the beginning student to the nature and use of library © 
tools and resources and give him his first glimpse of the endless 
possibilities open to him in a college library. They aid the more 
advanced student in bibliographical and research projects. They 
become the teacher-counselors of all students who grasp the fun- 
damental relationship of the library to their intellectual develop- 
ment. 


Librarians also have duties to the classroom teachers on the 
faculty. In cooperation with these teachers they are expected 
to build an authoritative working collection of library materials. 
They are expected to be familiar with research procedures and 
to meet the essential needs of the faculty members engaged in 
research studies. In all matters related to faculty-library prob- 


lems, whether personal or curricular, they are expected to give 
direct aid or advice. 

To fulfill the preceding functions the entire library staff must 
plan and work as a unit to provide library services that will 
satisfy the needs of the college community. 

From the foregoing paragraphs it would appear to the un- 
initiated that librarians must hold the most enviable positions 
on the entire college staff. Such is not the case. A study of 
college catalogs shows that librarians are variously grouped with 
administrative personnel, with the teaching faculty, independ- 
ently, or are not listed at all. This failure to identify the li- 
brarian as essentially a teacher places him in an equivocal posi- 
tion harmful to both the institution and the library staff. With- 
out adequate recognition of the library’s basic contribution, the 
institution cannot fully realize its educational potentialities. 
The inevitable question is whether colleges desire librarians whose 
duties will be limited to the records and routines that are an in- 
escapable part of library operation, or librarians who are active 
teachers of inquiring students and colleagues of the classroom 
faculty. 
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The problem can be solved only through cooperation and under- 
standing among college administrators, teachers and librarians. 
Administrators must appreciate the full value of librarians and 
must be willing to recognize them as more than nominal members 
of the academic faculty. Librarians and classroom teachers must 
accept each other as colleagues engaged in an identical enterprise 
pursued through informal day-to-day consultation by equals 
fully respecting each other’s ability and concertedly striving 
toward the same goal. 

In accord with the general recognition of the essential place of 
the library in the American college curriculum, and the statement 
on the college library by the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools in Higher Education in the South, the Col- 
lege Library Division of the Texas Library Association recom- 
mends the following status for college librarians in Texas: 


1. Rank: That, dependent upon academic training and experi- 
ence, faculty status be granted professional librarians in 
one of the four ranks of: instructor, assistant professor, 
associate professor, professor, or equivalent ranks adopted 
for professional librarians, and that the criteria for ad- 
vancement from rank to rank be the same as or comparable 
to those applied to the classroom faculty. 

2. Title: That professional librarians be listed with their rank 
in the college catalog and on the faculty roster. 

3. Salary: That professional librarians be placed on a salary 
scale comparable to that of the classroom faculty, with ad- 
justment upward for the additional months of service an- 
nually required of librarians. 

4. Faculty rights and privileges: That professional librarians 
have rights and privileges equivalent to those of classroom 
teachers in regard to holiday and vacation periods within 
the academic year, inclusion in college social affairs, sick 
leave, group insurance, retirement benefits, attendance at 
faculty meetings, service on faculty committees and tenure 
of position. 

Statement unanimously adopted as the policy of the College 
Library Division of the Texas Library Association, April 15, 1950 
and endorsed by the Executive Board of the Association, Novem- 
ber 8, 1950. 








THE OUTLOOK FOR THE INDEPENDENT COLLEGE 


HENRY M. WRISTON 
PRESIDENT, BROWN UNIVERSITY 


| DISCUSSING the outlook for the independent college it is 

essential to avoid a procedure which impairs the validity of 
estimates. Without a strong counter-effort there is a natural 
temptation to project current moods into the future. President 
Seymour’s emphasis on heritage is most welcome, for only by 
taking the long view can a sound perspective be achieved. 

Bertrand Russell recently repeated Spinoza’s advice to view 
passing events ‘‘under the aspect of eternity.’’ It 1s a timely 
reminder, for the practice of extrapolating curves is often car- 
ried over from statistics and engineering where it has high 
validity into trends of thought where it has almost none. Ideas 
simply cannot be extrapolated. 

Predict the tides— 


But still the mind goes free, 
Unhindered by the moon, 


Untaught by prophecy, 
Yet holding vastness in its cell 


Like captive oceans in a shell. 
* * * 


Foretell the rain, 

Snow, sun and hail— 

But we the unpredicted ones 
May climb to pinnacles and fail 
Without a chart unless we find 
The secret weathers of the mind. 


The habit of translating current moods into predictions can be 
endlessly illustrated. It is not yet twenty years since our 
economy was said to be mature. Our highest political authority 
stated: ‘‘Our industrial plant is built.’’ ‘‘A mere builder of 
more industrial plants, a creator of more railroad systems, an 
organizer of more corporations, is as likely to be a danger as a 
help.’’ ‘‘We may build more factories, but the fact remains that 
we have enough to supply all of our domestic needs, and more, 
if they are used. With these factories we can now make more 


Nore: Address given at Middlebury College Sesquicentennial, Middlebury, 
Vt., September 29, 1950. 
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shoes, more textiles, more steel, more radios, more automobiles, 
more of almost everything that we can use.’’ 

His immediate successor in office censured the steel industry 
for expanding too little and too slowly. He threatened to build 
and operate government plants unless private industry accel- 
erated its pace. In a recent public address the President said, 
‘*Business men should expand productive facilities, develop new 
techniques and increase efficiency in every way possible.’’ The 
reversal of prediction from a future dominated by a ‘‘mature 
economy’’ to one characterized by indefinite expansion is com- 
plete. 

For some time it was widely asserted and believed that our 
economy was to be in ‘‘ perpetual crisis,’’ an unclear phrase which 
referred to allegedly inherent and incurable instability. A good 
deal of postwar discussion here and abroad was founded upon 
that prediction. It was succeeded by the Marshall Plan, Atlantic 
rearmament, and Point Four, all having a common premise: that 
the American economy is the only one with enough strength and 
stability to serve as a crutch to others. 

Not only politics and economics suffer from this fallacy of in- 
terpreting a transient mood as the pattern of the future. Edu- 
cation has been confused by the same habit. In one of its reports 
the National Youth Administration said: ‘‘Thousands of young 
men and women leaving our schools each year are destined never 
to become self-supporting and independent in the sense that your 
and my generation was led to believe was our due. The supply 
of workers exceeds the demand. Manpower is a drug on the 
market. The productive forces of this country are glutted with 
brain and brawn which they cannot use. And what can’t be 
utilized is simply laid aside to moulder and decay.’’ 

Falling into the same methodological error, in one of its elab- 
orately documented reports the American Youth Commission 
said, two years later: ‘‘The great majority of pupils in secondary 
schools are led by the studies which they pursue to hope for 
eareers in ‘white-collar’ jobs. Any examination of the oppor- 
tunities that are really open makes it clear that the hopes fos- 
tered by the present educational system are sure to be disap- 
pointed for most of those now registered in secondary schools.”’ 
That was the declaration of able and sincere people, misled by 
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failure to employ a longer perspective and to realize that moods 
can change with altered circumstances. 

The war defeated all forecasts. On the tide of victory, the 
depression mood of the thirties was reversed. The wave of the 
future now seemed to be running in the opposite direction. In 
its predictions the President’s Commission on Higher Education 
took as grandiose a view as the earlier reports had been pessimis- 
tic. It accepted ‘‘a description of the population and labor force 
framework within which higher education probably will operate 
for the decade to come,’’ and concluded: ‘‘There is no dearth of 
personal, social or vocational activities which require training at 
the college level.’’ They were so sure of this that they argued 
in favor of 4,600,000 college students by 1960. 

Before the validity of their expectations could be tested the 
Korean war precipitated still another change of mood. Now, it 
is foretold that we are to have ten years of mobilization; for a 
decade or more we are to live in a ‘‘garrison state.’’ Ten years 
seem to be a favorite range for prophets; so far it has proved 
too long a span for useful predictions. Even in population 
trends, particularly those relating to the birth rate, the extra- 
polation of curves has obviously neglected vital matters: primary 
school enrolments which were supposed to shrink are soaring. 

If one felt any temptation to be sardonic, he could emphasize 
that these sharp oscillations of mood—from the feeling that high 
schools turn out too many white-collar people to an assertion that 
colleges turn out too few, from an over-accent upon economic in- 
stability to a willingness to subsidize the whole world and lay 
burdens beyond dreams upon the only economy strong enough to 
bear them—all these rapid and radical shifts occurred in a period 
when ‘‘planning’’ has been the magic word. It is a term which 
assumes that the future not only may, but should, be foreseen 
with something like precision. 

Changes of mood have been matched by a variety of fashions 
in educational method. Twenty-five years ago—and for some 
time thereafter—any college which did not join the survey course 
parade was not only unprogressive, it was reactionary, an enemy 
of reform. Now the survey course has run its overadvertised 
race and is pretty well discredited. Colleges which once were 
said to be stuck in the mud appear to have been merely steady. 
There have been many useful experiments and many passing fan- 
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cies ; colleges which hastened to imitate one novelty after another 
find themselves more confused than ever. 

Reversals of prediction are recalled not for the purpose of 
claiming greater prescience than others, but to indicate the need 
for caution in discussing the outlook for the independent college. 
Nothing I have said opposes change ; nothing is more certain than 
change or more necessary than reform. My plea is simply that 
we should not distort our expectations of the future by over-at- 
tention to current events. 

The immediate outlook is grim. Having raised tuition toward 
the point of diminishing returns, independent colleges must com- 
pete with tax-supported institutions which, if they do not have 
free tuition, charge relatively low fees. As for new gifts, there 
are fewer and fewer rich people, and the stimulation of benevo- 
lence among the many of modest means requires a dramatic pres- 
entation as well as expensive organization. Neither is adequately 
available to the independent college. Endowments are growing 
too slowly to offset loss of revenue occasioned by the artificially 
low interest rate; therefore even when invested funds increase, 
they are less adequate. Shrinkage in relative resources is accen- 
tuated by higher costs which make effective competition even 
more difficult. 

Moreover, the public relations of the independent institutions 
are unsatisfactory. A tax-hungry Congress eyes the huge total 
of institutional investments. Without careful analysis to see how 
those resources are distributed or match their obligations, con- 
gressmen exploit some unusual and perhaps unwise investment 
policies. To close ‘‘loopholes’’ in the tax law, sweeping pro- 
posals are made which may operate to the detriment of many 
institutions which never used the devices to which objection is 
made. It now seems likely that even scholarly grants-in-aid 
will be taxed. Public officials do not appear to appreciate the 
contribution of the independent college. This is a far cry from 
the classic attitude of the Federal government continuously ex- 
pressed from the Northwest Ordinance of 1787 until recently. 

Public relations of so-called private institutions suffer also be- 
cause of the current defensiveness of the democratic spirit. 
There is no patience with ‘‘ proceeding grandly down from prece- 
dent to precedent’’; we must become perceptibly more democratic 
by the minute. To that end it is necessary to flagellate any who 
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do not meet the new pace or who seek the same end by different 
means. 

The President’s Commission on Higher Education illustrates 
this tendency. I doubt very much that its conscientious and 
public-spirited members realized what a flood of criticism their 
report poured upon the independent college. Nevertheless, the 
cumulative effect was seriously to impair public confidence in 
institutions which have made a distinguished contribution to 
American life. A few samples will give the tone of the criti- 
cism: colleges support ‘‘intolerant attitudes,’’ and pursue poli- 
cies of ‘‘exclusion.’’ They are guilty of ‘‘inconsistency between 
profession and practice.’’ They claim to have ‘‘solely a private 
responsibility. ’’ 

The liberal arts college in particular is ‘‘aristocratic in tone,’’ 
and ‘‘remote from practical considerations.’’ It deals with ‘‘tra- 
ditional’’ subjects and is not forward-looking. It subscribes ‘‘to 
the belief that higher education should be confined to an intel- 
lectual elite.’’ Vast numbers of students ought to be educated 
and must be educated, yet the independent college does not want 
to pick up the burden, and, therefore, it is not playing ‘‘the 
social role’’ which higher education is obligated to play. It is 
plainly indicated that on these and other grounds the independent 
colleges will not increase and will have only a limited role in 
the future. Indeed the report blandly consigns to oblivion many 
‘‘private’’ institutions. They will not be able to compete with 
the community colleges which are to be established in large 
numbers. 

Let me say parenthetically that if this prediction proves to be 
true, it will go hard with humane studies, for it is historical fact 
that beginning with the Morrill Act of 1862 publicly supported 
education has shown steadily less and less concern for liberal edu- 
cation. Federal money has gone more and more to vocational 
training. Again there is a temptation to be sardonic and point 
out that publicly supported institutions have more and more 
stressed individual vocational profit through education; it is the 
so-called private institutions which have laid emphasis upon 
public service. It’s a topsy-turvy world where government in- 
sists upon private gain and private institutions train for an en- 
lightened public opinion. While writing this paper I heard a 
radio notice that G.I. benefits must be used only for studies which 
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would ‘‘help make a living, not courses taken for pleasure. 
Cultural enrichment is clearly not a Federal interest. In some 
state universities the arts college, so-called, has become largely a 
service station for the professional and semi-professional schools 
rather than an integral unit with a significant function of its own. 

Despite these adverse circumstances it is not yet time for the 
independent college to lose heart. The community college move- 
ment calls for the expansion of public support for education be- 
yond the high school. But if there is any truth in what is now 
said about the lack of adequate public support for elementary 
and secondary education, it seems doubtful that so great a new 
load can immediately be piled on top of burdens which cities 
and towns have shown themselves no longer able to bear. States, 
already committed to subsidize elementary and secondary schools, 
as well as to support universities and teachers colleges, are finding 
it increasingly difficult adequately to meet old obligations and 
maintain existing institutions. A host of new community col- 
leges will pose financial problems of enormous dimensions—and 
may run beyond the fiscal powers of many states. 

As for Federal support there have recently been some signifi- 
cant straws in the wind. Subsidy for medical schools, which was 
a ‘‘must’’ in order to meet an imminent crisis, passed the Senate, 
seemed about to pass the House; it waited only for a ‘‘rule,’’ 
which never came. The subsidy has not yet been authorized nor 
has it been pressed during this session. Federal aid for elemen- 
tary and secondary education, which was voted by one house of 
Congress, has never been approved by the other. Loans to build 
college dormitories, actually authorized, were suspended by the 
President and no appropriation has been provided. Even the 
National Science Foundation has not gotten off the ways, and 
the authorization provided for relatively insignificant funds. 
With talk about an annual budget of 60 billion dollars or more 
during the next ten years, it may prove hard to get Federal sub- 
sidies for many of the projects which seemed ‘‘inevitable’’ in 
yesterday’s mood. 

In both state and Federal governments there has arisen a very 
sharp competition between age and youth for the tax dollar. 
Age has been winning the contest in a walk—even the oldest 
can vote. If the inflation spiral continues, the aged are certain 
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to siphon off even more money. The dollars they saved earlier 
will not support them; they cannot be allowed to starve. Rela- 
tive to the total population the percentage of older people is 
rising. As health standards have improved the balance between 
age and youth continues to tip more and more heavily toward 
age. Financing the retired citizen is likely to get still more 
costly. 

Unless some economic magician appears and works a financial 
miracle, it may be that community colleges will not promptly be 
established on the scale that their advocates have urged. Thus 
the independent colleges, even though the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education suggested that they have no significant 
future, may have to carry the load. In short, the trend toward 
centralization, uniformity and Federal support, which has been 
gathering momentum, may, like other trends, be reversed. 

Having suggested that inaccuracy is the only consistent qual- 
ity of recent prophets, I am not going to be drawn into an at- 
tempt to foretell the future; therefore I do not say that the in- 
dependent college will always be able to avoid direct public sub- 
sidy. Nonetheless I think such colleges will make a serious mis- 
take if they surrender, as many are now tempted to do, to the 
‘‘inevitability’’ of government support. Indeed if there is any 
validity in the argument I have just made with reference to fur- 
ther support of expanded publicly controlled education, it ap- 
plies with double force to independent institutions. Federal aid 
may not only not be inevitable, it may not be available. 

Meanwhile colleges cannot neglect to strengthen their position. 
To achieve this result they must take thought of the way in which 
their own programs have been promoting an idea which is based, 
to a large extent, upon the anticipated disintegration of the lib- 
eral arts college. The hard line drawn at the end of the sopho- 
more year, the sharp division between upper and lower classes 
and the failure to treat the curriculum as an organic whole have 
weakened arguments against those who would break up the col- 
leges. The growing accent upon the ‘‘major’’ or ‘‘concentra- 
tion’’ as primarily vocational or semi-professional has hardened 
the division and has tended to make the first two years the only 
“‘liberal’’ element. If the liberal arts are to have only two years, 
the basic argument for the four-year college is gone. 
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If we are candid about the outlook of the liberal college, we 
must face the fact that it must find its own way to organic unity 
and create a really seamless educational fabric. 

In trying to outguess the future, many colleges have imperiled 
their birthright. For example, chapel was at the heart of the 
independent college and symbolized its characteristic and distine- 
tive mission. Chapel services have been widely abandoned be- 
cause of complaints that they were ‘‘compulsory.’’ This was 
surrender to a word. Compulsory in what respects? Was chapel 
attendance more compulsory than class attendance, more com- 
pulsory than the curriculum, than the almost universal swim- 
ming test or any other college requirement? As long as he is 
free to go where he likes, a student, when he selects an institu- 
tion, elects also to abide by its curriculum and other rules. 
Therefore, if chapel is part of the college program which has been 
explicitly set forth in its catalogue he elects it along with the rest. 

To abandon chapel because it is called compulsory does not 
make any more sense than the abandonment of the liberal arts 
curriculum—which unfortunately has also been going on. In 
many places the curriculum has been expanded and spread so 
that it has practically evaporated. The outlook for the indepen- 
dent college would be vastly improved if it decided that it need 
not compete in ‘‘offerings’’ with universities, that its function is 
distinctive, and that to be different from universities does not 
mean to be less significant or less virtuous or less effective. In- 
deed it means a gain in all three respects—and also a reduction 
in costs. 

Enormous stress has been put upon faculty tenure, security and 
retirement allowances, and a never-ending emphasis upon the 
need for better salaries. I would not have it thought even for a 
fleeting instant that I oppose any of these things. Nevertheless, 
if one looks with perfect candor at the situation it is clear that 
part of the responsibility for the inadequacy of salaries rests 
heavily upon the faculty itself. They have inflated curricula; 
in the name of reform, there has been departmental log-rolling. 
So far as the discharge of their educational function is con- 
cerned, many colleges could drop a third of their courses by 
careful reorganization of the curriculum. If that were done, it 
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would result in internal economies significant enough to make a 
real impact upon the financial problem. 

It is urgently necessary to raise more money for the faculty; 
but it is also essential for the faculty to re-examine teaching pro- 
cedures and curricular offerings. Thoroughgoing and vigorous 
reform, which is within the power of the faculty themselves would 
produce astonishing results. . 

Moreover, if the independent college wants to have a strong 
future it should revise its methods of selecting faculty and pick 
teachers not only with reference to their professional training but 
their personal relationships. Selection has become impersonal- 
ized to a shocking degree. In a teaching faculty an over-accent 
on degrees and the other impedimenta of formal scholarship de- 
tracts attention from the human, vital relationships by which 
alone great teaching is achieved. 

I suggest, therefore, in conclusion that the first step in assur- 
ing a brighter outlook for the independent college is to look within 
rather than without. The college cannot shut itself in an ivory 
tower, to be sure, but it can be more sensitive to its great his- 
toric mission than to the confusions, irritations and difficulties of 
the moment. The recovery of a sense of mission cannot be 
achieved without paying a price. It means running counter to 
the overvocationalism of our times, it means resisting the mate- 
rialism of our day, it means a firm stand for intellectual and 
spiritual values. Only by such emphasis can the colleges vindi- 
cate the burdens which they lay upon our economy; only so can 
they justify the time taken out of the life of the student. The 
college must be ready to give up the superficial manifestations 
of bigness for the substance of greatness. 

The key revolution of our time is the independence of India and 
Pakistan. He who brought about the disintegration of empire 
despite its wealth and power, its prestige and panoply, employed 
“soul force.’’ It would put a man at his wit’s end to define it 
—but it wrought a vital change in the fabric of the modern 
world. The outlook for the independent college hinges upon 
whether it has soul force, whether its mission is more important 
than its wealth, whether it can live in the king’s palace on a diet 
of pulse and water and still flourish amidst all the trials and 
tribulations to which virtue has ever been subject. 





THE DILEMMA OF THE FREE WORLD 


H. E. GENERAL CARLOS P. ROMULO 


SECRETARY, FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF THE PHILIPPINES; HEAD, PHILIPPINE 
DELEGATION TO THE UNITED NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


WE go by the allotted span of human life, silver aniversa- 
ries are not a rare or unusual observance. The Biblical three 
score and ten, if cherished with care and husbanded without 
haste, do permit a man the proud achievement of sticking to 
something—a useful profession or a beloved spouse—with fidelity 
and affection, and in the end receiving the plaudits of admiring 
friends and neighbors. 

The achievement of Daniel L. Marsh is rare in this: that having 
passed the Biblical span, he can point to twenty-five years of 
faithful service as a university president in the noblest profes- 
sion there is—a profession to which he has been wedded as to a 
beloved spouse—and that, having reached this milestone, he has 
yet the vitality and the vision to go hence toward a future of 
undiminished usefulness to his country and people. Anyone can 
have a silver anniversary of some kind, but the pleasures of a 
silver anniversary as one of the great educators of America are 
given to but afew. You, Dr. Marsh, are one of these fortunate 
few, and I am happy to have come to join thousands of your 
friends and neighbors in paying you this just and affectionate 
tribute of admiration. Humbly yet sincerely I add my voice to 
the paean of praise that comes to you today from all those, in 
this land and in other lands, who have watched Boston Univer- 
sity flourish into greatness under your patient and devoted lead- 
ership. 

Manila is almost halfway around the world from Boston. But 
the world has become so small and history has moved so fast that 
while Boston, two hundred years ago, was the farthest outpost of 
Western civilization in the New World of America, Manila today 
is the farthest outpost of Western civilization in the Old World 

Nore: Address on the occasion of the Silver Anniversary for Daniel L. 


Marsh, President of Boston University, Symphony Hall, Boston, January 31, 
1951. 
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of Asia. The expanse between Boston and Manila represents 
the area covered by the advancing wave of Western culture. If 
that area is to be held and defended as an area of freedom, the 
common faith and ideals of these two cities, and of the lands for 
which they stand as symbols, must remain strong and enduring 
as hoops of steel. The outpost in Manila will be held if the people 
of Boston keep the faith. 

This is not a modern ‘‘ Tale of Two Cities.’’ It is an attempt to 
reduce to simple terms the dilemma of the free world. America, 
which has become the arsenal of the free world, must soon make a 
difficult choice. America must choose between a policy of with- 
drawing to its frontiers to safeguard its freedom and its way of 
life, and a policy of assisting free peoples everywhere to defend 
their freedom against the menace of a new and more terrible 
despotism. America must choose between defending its own free- 
dom in Boston and San Francisco, and defending that same 
freedom in Paris and London, in Sydney and Manila. 

Whatever the decision, it will not be an easy one to make. But 
the difficulty should be the measure of our invention and imagina- 
tion. This nation was made great through courage and vision. 
These same qualities will be needed to defend and protect it. 
To follow the counsel of fear is to embark on the road to disaster. 

Last night, at Lake Success, there took place an event of truly 
historic proportions. After two months of protracted debate 
and much searching of hearts and consciences, the Political and 
Security Committee of the United Nations General Assembly de- 
cided by a substantial vote to pin the label of aggressor on the 
Government of Communist China. 

The decision is not so simple as it sounds. What makes it sig- 
nificant are the premise on which it stands and the united action 
that now must follow it. The free world has had the courage 
to identify the aggressor and stands ready to take additional 
measures to meet the aggression. 

The United States should be proud of the leadership it as- 
sumed in the making of this historic decision. The emotional 
pressures that tended toward a rash and impulsive decision were 
greater than any nation in a similar situation has ever borne. 
But the patience and forbearance of the United States have been 
rewarded by the support of its friends and allies. Today, the 
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free world stands forth united and strong in the sight of the 
aggressor. 

The Philippines is one of the two states of Asia (Thailand 
being the other) that rejected the repeated invitations to weak- 
ness and surrender. Though they frightened us with new 
threats by the aggressor and scared us with the danger of an- 
other world war, we stood firmly by the conviction that the 
surest way to whet the appetite of the aggressor’and to bring on 
the tragedy of another war is to surrender to intimidation and 
blackmail. 

I cannot say that by this decision we in the United Nations 
have avoided the risk of war. But I do say that if this risk does 
exist, we could not avoid it by bending the knee to the aggressor. 
What we have done is to give notice to the aggressor that the 
free world has made up its mind to resist his further aggressions 
or attempts at aggression, as we resisted them a few years back 
in Iran, Greece and Berlin. This time, instead of half-hearted 
resistance or unilateral decisions to resist, we have proclaimed 
our unified purpose and determination to maintain the peace 
and security of the world. 

My country made a difficult decision in breaking away from 
the group of twelve Asian and Arab states which favored further 
negotiations with the aggressor in Korea. This decision is symp- 
tomatic of what is going on in the mind of Asia. Back of the 
neutralism of Asia and its reluctance to join forces with the 
West are the fears and suspicions which centuries of unhappy 
contact with the Western Powers have bred. Almost alone in 
Asia, the Philippines was spared this experience and memory of 
colonial subjection and exploitation. The United States must 
feel proud that today, once again, as in the days of Bataan and 
Corregidor, the people of the Philippines have decided to stand 
beside the people of the United States in the great political crisis 
of the United Nations. 

Nevertheless, the problem of keeping the free countries of 
Asia within the democratic camp remains urgent and pressing. 
If the Philippines remains an outpost and promontory of the 
free world in Asia, then it must be held not only for its own 
sake but also for the sake of advancing the cause of freedom and 
democracy in that part of the world. To this end, the United 
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States must do two things. It must insist that the American 
experiment in the Philippines become the measure of the present 
and future colonial policy of the Western Powers in Asia. And 
the United States must act in regard to the Philippines in a 
manner to reassure the other countries of Asia of its friendly 
and generous intentions. 

The Philippines is the pilot plant of freedom and democracy in 
Asia, and what America does there in terms of friendly under- 
standing and fair dealing will have a vastly more persuasive 
effect upon our neighbors than the broadcasts of the Voice of 
America and the squadrons of American bombers and battleships. 

The true power of America does not rest on the dollar and the 
atom bomb. If these were the only source of American power, it 
would not last. The strength of America still rests on the con- 
viction held by the free peoples of the world that America stands 
for justice, for freedom, for equality, for progress, for all the 
great humane values of our civilization. If this faith in Amer- 
ica is lost, the dollar cannot redeem it and the atom bomb cannot 
restore it. 

The decision that was taken last night at Lake Success reveals 
the true dimensions of the problem that America must face. 
America’s responsibilities as the leader of the free world cannot 
be met by military strength alone. Those responsibilities can be 
met only if its relations with the free countries of the world are 
placed on a basis of mutual consideration and respect, and if its 
legitimate concern for the security of Europe and of European 
interests in Asia does not overshadow its equally legitimate con- 
cern for the freedom and progress of the Asian peoples. 

Some bitterness will have been caused by the refusal of the 
majority of the Asian countries to support the anti-aggression 
resolution of the General Assembly, but I trust that American 
statesmanship will overcome this natural disappointment and 
resolutely apply itself to the vital task of repairing the rifts that 
have appeared in the ranks of the free world. I dare, above all, 
to express the fervent hope that retaliatory measures shall not 
even be thought of, that the American policy of assisting the 
underdeveloped countries shall not suffer as a consequence, and 
that food or any other form of relief and assistance shall not be 
used as a weapon of political pressure or as an instrument of 
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national policy. Tolerance, not resentment, becomes as of today 
the essential ingredient of the common faith and purpose of the 
free world. 

The crisis that confronts us will bring with it the evil of narrow 
perspectives and short-term objectives. Though these may as- 
sume the appearance of necessity, they cannot take the place of 
wisdom. A basic ingredient of the wisdom which we now re- 
quire is the capacity to fix our eyes on the long-term objectives 
of the free world. Those objectives are to keep alive the will to 
freedom and the will to resist those who would destroy freedom. 

In this city of Paul Revere, it is a supereregation to stress the 
virtue of alertness to danger. We have been awakened to the 
peril of aggression and the risk of general war. The modern 
Paul Reveres of the press and the radio have done their job well, 
so well, in fact, that we seem to feel the need of a little serenity 
and reassurance. We need to order our thoughts, to ponder our 
course of action, to look beyond the horizon, to lift our eyes, as 
the Psalmist said, to the hills whence cometh our help. 

We need, above all, to avoid the pitfall of despair and the rash 
actions which despair inspires. If American freedom was born 
at Bunker Hill, it is weil to remember that Bunker Hill com- 
memorates a military defeat. Even so was the freedom of the 
Philippines assured at Bataan, though Bataan brought only tragic 
disaster to our arms. 

That we may lose the first encounters with the enemies of our 
freedom is not an occasion for despair. The princ:ple of free- 
dom will triumph in the end because we have refused to bargain 
with it, because from the first, as on Bunker Hill and in Bataan, 
we have resolved together to cherish it with courage and devo- 
tion till final victory is won. 





AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR 
AMERICAN STUDENTS 


W. J. KITCHEN 
DIRECTOR, WORLD STUDENT SERVICE FUND 


HERE is evidence of alarming restlessness among college stu- 

dents. They contemplate the future with uncertainty, mis- 
giving and a sense of frustration about what mobilization will do 
to their personal lives. They lack an undergirding sense of 
meaning in the world struggle which appears to intensify with 
each passing day. They feel that somebody has bungled—that 
the apparent impasse between Russia and the United States could 
have been avoided. Because of that ineptitude, they feel they 
may be required to pay with their lives. They are full of resent 
ment and futility. Student morale is at an all time low. 


Two Ways To HELP 


This situation might be improved, it seems to me, by two re- 
lated types of activity. First, by an effort towards a more funda- 


mental understanding of the social dynamics which are creating 
turbulent changes all over Asia and in other parts of the world. 
And secondly, by an opportunity for intelligent participation in 
a program of constructive work which is concrete, realistic and 
not too pretentious about expectations of immediately influencing 
the total political situation in the world scene. 


THE NATURE OF THE CRISIS 


The real crisis of our day is explained by the growing determi- 
nation of millions of people to secure for themselves and for their 
children a better way of life. They have lost faith in the pat- 
terns of society which have supported colonialism and special 
privileges for the representatives of the western world. This 
has led to a breakdown in established social patterns and is a part 
of the increasing and sometimes confused demands for more 
freedom and greater justice. Millions of people in Asia, Africa 
and elsewhere live under conditions of hunger, disease, ignorance 
and oppression. These conditions are not good enough in a 
world where science and productivity have made possible health 
and plenty for all. 
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In some parts of the world we are in danger of being maneu- 
vered into a position where Communism is presented as the 
champion of the people, and those who do not accept Communism 
as the answer may easily find themselves accused of resisting the 
social changes necessary to bring a greater degree of freedom 
and justice. The United States and all the peoples who care 
about freedom and justice must make it clear to the Asiatic 
peoples especially that we share their aspirations and are pre- 
pared to collaborate with them in the attainment of their goals. 

‘*But to fight against universal Communism, weapons are not 
enough. What is needed is a body of doctrine without mythol- 
ogy, a sense of dedication to a simple social purpose—the social 
purpose which is most clearly expressed in the words: ‘No one 
must starve, because all men are brothers’ ’’.* 


MutTvuAL ASSISTANCE 


It is at this point that World Student Service Fund, because 
of its history and connections, can and does offer a unique pro- 
gram for direct and concrete constructive action. WSSF is a 
living symbol of the desire of university students and professors 


around the world to collaborate in meeting the real needs of the 
university community. In America we need awareness, more 
information, greater contact and a fuller understanding of the 
problems and aspirations of our fellows in other lands. In many 
other parts of the world, to the need for understanding must be 
added stark material destitution. We in America are not con- 
tent to remain insensitive and inactive when fellow students are 
victims of disaster, poverty and disease due to circumstances 
entirely beyond their own control. Mankind’s chief weapon for 
survival is hope and the will to build for the future. WSSF 
binds together the world student community in a crusade against 
poverty, disease, ignorance and despair. It offers a demonstra- 
tion of this might, this will to survive and to help. 


Ways WSSF Can HELP 
There are still many DP students in camps in Germany and 
Austria who are eligible for study in American colleges and 
universities. Their opportunity to continue their delayed educa- 


* Robert Payne; ‘‘How Close is Peking to Moscow?’’ The New York 
Times Magazine Section, Vol. C., No. 33,972, p. 25, January 28, 1951. 
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tion depends on the continuing generosity of American students. 
Full scholarships have already been given to 400 DP students. 
Before the expiration of the current DP legislation in June and 
the termination of free ocean transporation facilities provided 
by IRO, it is hoped that at least an additional 500 DP students 
will be given Scholarship or Campus Job Assurances. WSSF 
will continue to act as the operating agency for the National 
Coordinating Council for DP students as long as campus spon- 
sors are interested in opening a door to the future for worthy DP 
students. 

In addition to this special DP classification of refugee students, 
there are tens of thousands of other refugee students who are not 
permitted to come here to study. In West Germany there are 
refugees from East Germany, with no means of subsistence what- 
ever. There are Volkdeutsche expelled from their homes into 
Germany. There are masses of refugees in the Middle East, and 
thousands in India, still uprooted as a result of communal riots 
at the time of the division of India and Pakistan. American 
students through WSSF can and do help great numbers of these 
hapless and homeless victims. 


Tuberculosis continues to take its deadly toll among student 
victims of bad housing, bad diet, lack of the drugs and the heal- 
ing ministries of health known to modern science. For these 
sufferers, funds through WSSF have supplied X-ray equipment, 
hospitalization and preventive measures of a far-reaching char- 
acter. 


Through WSSF the university community is ready to act in 
emergency situations which overwhelm students in stricken areas. 
The present situation in Korea deepens the tragedy there. We 
must build up a fund to be used at the first opportunity to enter 
Korea. The universities have been command headquarters. As 
military objectives they have suffered extreme devastation. Stu- 
dents are mingled with the millions of refugees who now are up- 
rooted, homeless and destitute. 

In Assam, India, one of the most destructive earthquakes in 
history has leveled all three of their universities and created 
great dislocation and suffering. In the midst of all the needs of 
India this group in Assam is marked as the most in need. We 
are asked for $100,000 as an emergency fund. 
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COLLABORATION WITH UNESCO 

In addition to these emergency needs which we must try to 
meet, there is the erying need for educational reconstruction in 
countries like Yugoslavia, Greece and the whole of Southeast 
Asia. The low level of material equipment hampers the training 
of university men and women for the task of social leadership in 
these struggling countries. Let us make no mistake—their 
future is our future! There is no isolation in our interrelated 
world! Without trained doctors and teachers and engineers 
there, we can hope for no peace and security here. 

We are happy to announce here for the first time a new agree- 
ment with UNESCO in which WSSF will represent UNESCO in 
American colleges in a program for supplying through sale of 
coupons, necessary scientific and educational equipment and 
books for countries where study is seriously handicapped by lack 
of these essentials. 

StTuDENT DoLLaRs 


These things are essential and can be measured in terms of 
dollars. In all, more than three quarters of a million dollars was 
given last year by more than 800 American institutions. This is 
a goodly sum for which we are deeply grateful; but it must be 
more. One dollar from every student now in college would 
triple this figure. Is this an unreasonable goal? 

We are a favored nation—wealthy and powerful beyond our 
understanding. Our standard of living is 100 times better than 
that in parts of Asia and 10 times better than that in parts of 
Europe. 

Because we are rich and powerful we are in danger of being 
misunderstood and feared, and in many places we are hated. 
We must understand this tragic fact and act with responsibilty, 
justice and generosity in full recognition of our favored position. 
Are we doing what our position demands of us? WSSF is one 
way of doing something concrete toward this end. We have 
joined with the students of other nations in a world enterprise 
established as a great magnanimous act. 


Worup UNIversIty SERVICE 


This is our first opportunity to announce the launching of 
World University Service, the new international organization 
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formed by the merging of International Student Service and 
World Student Relief. WUS is the international body with 
which WSSF is affiliated and through which WSSF will work in 
its program of world participation in efforts to meet the needs of 
fellow students and build further the sense of a community of 
university men and women in all parts of the world where such 
contacts are possible. 

World University Service in its launching represents the com- 
bined strength of the two international organizations merged in 
its formation. The new organization enjoys the sponsorship of 
the leading international student organizations: Pax Romana, 
World’s Student Christian Federation, World Union of Jewish 
Students and many national unions of students. 

The new organization begins its work at a moment of anxious 
concern in international relations when the threat of widening 
hostilities darkens the horizons of the future of relations between 
nations. The program is being carefully devised with a view to 
providing maximum material assistance through projects in 
which a small investment can become self-multiplying by stimu- 
lating self-help enterprises within the university community. 
The Studentenwerk Organization in German universities is a 
direct outgrowth of cooperative relief enterprises established 
after the First World War. These student welfare programs are 
now an indigenous part of the German university system and are 
an outstanding example of the self-multiplying possibilities of 
the ‘‘help for self-help’’ principle. 

Projects are being selected which offer, in addition to maximum 
material assistance, the greatest possibility for inter-university 
communication and international understanding. Among the 
program criteria set down are such considerations as: 

1. Selection of basic problems which concern university peo- 
ple. Problems which involve human rather than purely ac- 


ademic factors and provide for personal as well as intellectual 
encounter. 


2. Facing of significant issues of international as well as 
national importance such as efforts toward understanding in 
tension areas. 

3. Selection of projects offering a reasonable possibility for a 
concrete and substantial contribution in the area chosen. 

4. Projects must be compact, manageable and provocative of 
human response. 
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5. A two-way exchange in the spirit of full mutuality is essen- 
tial in achieving the objectives of the program of WUS. 


VaLuEs MONEY CANNOT Buy 


I have stressed the need for material emergency relief and 
educational equipment. But there is an additional value in our 
inadequate efforts to meet these staggering needs. It is a value 
which cannot be reckoned in dollars. It is the fabric of friend- 
ship and understanding which more than a decade of generous 
concern has woven among the students of the world. I choose to 
believe that these attitudes remain in the hearts of students even 
when the circumstances of political history may seem to deny it. 

I have seen it in the gratitude of hundreds of Chinese students. 
I have felt it among the refugees of India. I have received the 
appreciation, intended for our students, from students in Greece, 
Yugoslavia, Germany and Austria, yes, and Poland. 

Some months ago I saw a lovely Polish girl in Leysin, Switzer- 
land, a great center of T.B. hospitalization. She was very sick 
and hardly able to make the trip from Warsaw to Leysin. She 
was in a little white hospital bed with fresh linen, good food and 
the best medical care in the world. In Warsaw death awaited 
her. In Leysin she was getting well. In her eyes was expressed 
her gratitude to American students for the gift of life. The 
Polish border is now closed—but she has not forgotten. Of such 
experiences is woven the fabric of human relations and of world 
peace. 

HuMAN ATTITUDES CAN CHANGE 


‘‘The ideal of a world in which people would ‘practice 
tolerance and live together as good neighbors’ is far from realiza- 
tion today only because of the state of mind of mankind. Without 
great changes in human attitudes, without massive strides toward 
human understanding, the most perfect machinery will fail. No 
mechanical device, no international charters or pacts, no ingeni- 
ous diplomacy can save society if, in his relations with others, 
man is ‘mean and brutish.’ ’’ These are the words of Dr. Ralph 
J. Bunche who insists that each individual has it in his power to 
help make these conditions of peace. 

The relief of human need is one way for American students to 
make an immediate contribution which will have permanent 
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significance in the lives of fellow students who will live and study 
because there was provided, when it was needed most, food or a 
place in a hostel, a textbook or a scholarship. 

There is too much suffering in the world, — too many 
wounded and dead, too much hatred and chaos. Hostilities can 
only increase this intolerable burden. No time could be better 
for strengthening the humanitarian efforts of the students and 
professors around the world to join in mutual self-help and in- 
erease of understanding. The more excellent way is open to us 
for participation in a ministry of healing and more abundant 
life in our universities through the good offices of WSSF. 





GLADLY LEARN AND GLADLY TEACH 


EARL JAMES McGRATH 
U. 8. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


HE subject of this address, as 1aany in the audience will recog- 

nize, was chosen from that section of the prologue to the Can- 
terbury Tales in which Chaucer describes the scholar who accom- 
panied the expedition to Canterbury. In speaking of the aca- 
demic member of that company of travelers Chaucer says, ‘‘ And 
gladly would he learn and gladly teach.’’ Now in choosing this 
subject I am not suggesting that every member of this graduating 
class will follow the profession of teaching. Many of course 
have chosen this calling, and I suspect that unless the salaries of 
teachers materially rise it will be possible to say of them as 
Chaucer did so long ago, ‘‘ They have a hollow look and a thread- 
bare cape.”’ 

But the members of this class will enter a great variety of 
professions and other occupations. It would be interesting to 
show how keen Chaucer’s analysis of character was by quoting 
his reflections on the representatives in the Canterbury group. 
As, for example, his comment that the businessman voiced his 
views ‘‘with much self-consequence, forever telling how his com- 
merce throve.’’ Or about the real estate man ‘‘ whose bread, his 
ale ne’er fell below the best; his stores of wine astonished every 
guest.’’ Or about the lawyer who ‘‘none so busy, yet, for all his 
buzz, methought he seemed busier than he was.’’ Or of the wife 
whose face was ‘‘bold and fair and red of hue. A worthy 
woman she, as husbands five might have avouched, were one of 
them alive.’’ 

Amusing as it would be further to review Chaucer’s observa- 
tions on the lives of his contemporaries, since they are so modern, 
I should like now to return to his comment about the scholar to 
the effect that, ‘‘Gladly would he learn and gladly teach.’’ I do 
this because in a very real sense all of you quite aside from your 
primary occupations must be willing to learn certain things and 
to teach certain things about life today if we are going to enjoy 
peace and any considerable prosperity in the years ahead. 


Nore: Address given at Commencement Exercises, University of Miami, 
Coral Gables, Florida, February 5, 1951. 
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It is about these matters that I should like to speak briefly 
this morning. It has been the custom of commencement speakers 
in years gone by to talk to the members of the graduating class as 
if they were now leaving the sheltered walls of an educational 
institution to enter upon the heavy responsibilities of another 
kind of life. In a sense it continues to be true that you who 
have now completed your formal education will, as you go about 
your chosen work, enter upon a new type of life, but this is much 
less true than it was even ten years ago. The members of this 
class are mature beyond their years. Many of you have seen 
much of the world outside the United States. You have faced 
life under extremely difficult cireumstances. Many members of 
this class have been married for some time and have assumed 
the responsibilities of family life and even parenthood. Some of 
you for long have had the full responsibility of supporting your- 
selves and your families. As far as the large majority of you is 
concerned, therefore, no thoughtful person would say that you 
are leaving the relatively easy and simple life of the campus to 
enter upon the complicated and burdensome life of the world 
outside. . 

Even so the world today is somewhat different from that which 
graduates of earlier years entered, and indeed it is different from 
what it was last year at this time. You are literally graduating 
into a new era in world affairs. This era began last June when 
the flag of the United Nations was carried into battle in Korea. 
The act of intervention is not so important in itself as are its 
implications. The arresting fact is that for the first time in his- 
tory an international organization moved to thwart aggression 
with armed force. This pivotal event in history has already 
begun to touch the lives of all of us. There are certain aspects 
of the present world situation which we must all recognize, and 
this generation of graduates has a particular responsibility in 
connection with them. There was a time when state policy and 
world events were largely determined by the thinking and the 
actions of a few diplomats in the various nations. This can no 
longer be the case if we are to resolve our difficulties. Now all 
the people, at least in the free countries, must take a hand in the 
determination of our military and foreign policies, our position 
48 a nation leading the free peoples of the world and the resolu- 
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tion of international problems. Every citizen has this responsi- 
bility, but it rests especially heavily on those who have had the 
advantages of higher education. 

In my judgment there is a danger in these critical times that, 
important as they are, we may place too much emphasis on the 
military aspects of our present international situation. Amer- 
ica must, to be sure, be prepared to accept and to live in a state 
of partial or even full military mobilization. This is not the 
first time that we as a people have been called upon to undergo 
severe hardship in order to build and maintain the military de- 
fenses of democracy. Although the tradition of the United 
States has never been militaristic, our forefathers left us a stern 
heritage of lives lived in the shadow of ever-present danger of 
attack. They learned to keep their powder dry and their mus- 
kets within'arm’s reach. That we will do today. They knew 
that their ideals were worth dying for on the field of battle. 
That we will also do should it be necessary. We are not an ag- 
gressive nation, but we intend to meet military might with su- 
perior military might if that should be required. We will un- 
questionably live in a world of prolonged tension and in an at- 
mosphere of international crisis for many years to come, perhaps 
for the duration of our lives. Whatever hardships we have to 
face and whatever inconveniences we have to endure, even mili- 
tary attack, we will meet with courage and determination. 

But I am inclined to think that we are in danger of placing 
too much emphasis on the military aspects of the present world 
crisis. To do so is dangerous, first, because we may fall into the 
pattern of thinking that military conflict is inevitable; and sec- 
ond, having done so we abandon our efforts to maintain world 
peace by other means. Halting Communist aggression by force 
of arms does not prevent the enemy from continuing his war on 
the political, economic and psychological fronts. Guns and 
tanks alone cannot stop the spread of ideas in the minds of starv- 
ing, ignorant men. Military might alone can never defeat an 
idea. An idea can be overcome only with a better idea. This 
vital ideological lesson means that we must learn to fight effec- 
tively for freedom and democracy on more than just the military 
level. We must learn to counter Communist political, economic 
and psychological warfare with our own offensives in each of 
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those nonmilitary areas. Americans must add a new dimension, 
the social dimension, to their thinking about international affairs. 

In my judgment the widespread prevalence of the view that 
military force alone is our only means of survival is in large 
measure responsible for the discouraging and futile outlook one 
encounters among some of our citizens. To my mind the present 
world situation clearly implies certain basic conclusions which, 
while they are subject to qualification and to shadings in em- 
phasis, are so patently important that there can be little disagree- 
ment as to their meaning. Just as Huxley used to exhort scien- 
tists to ‘‘sit down before facts as a little child,’’ so, in our day, 
we urgently need to sit down and clearly face the implications of 
the world situation, learning from the facts as they appear be- 
fore us. 

The first great fact of our day which distinguishes it from any 
previous moment of history is the existence of the United Na- 
tions. Weak and wobbling though this organization may appear 
in the eyes of some, slow and halting though its progress may 
seem to be, nevertheless its existence is a fact of great import. 
Flowing from that fact is another: for the first time in the his- 
tory of mankind, the collective judgment of nations has clearly 
and unequivocally condemned an act of imperialistic aggression ; 
and the free nations have acted in accordance with that con- 
demnation. The world of February 1951 is fundamentally dif- 
ferent from the world of June 1950, a difference to be measured 
by the moral gulf between uncontrolled anarchy and the begin- 
nings of law and order in the international sphere. This, then, 
is the first great fact of today’s world: we are emerging into a 
day in which morality, fundamental notions of right and wrong, 
will begin to be the basic considerations on which the fabric of 
international relations can be woven. We cannot assume, of 
course, that there is greater hope or promise in this respect than 
the actual situation warrants. On the contrary, we can under- 
stand the meaning of this first great fact only if we realize that 
it places upon us an inescapable burden of responsibility. There 
is nothing inevitable about the tortuous path of progress. That 
path is endangered with many a pitfall. It is our responsibility 
to see that those pitfalls are avoided and that the United Nations 
persists and grows in power in the difficult days ahead. 
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Another great fact of today’s world which we must learn is 
that a sound international structure cannot be built on a founda- 
tion of ignorance, disease and poverty. Yet there are many sec- 
tions of the globe in which these conditions flourish. By and 
large, the grosser forms of these conditions are not of our own 
making. No one nation or group of nations, no one group of 
men, is responsible for them. We live in a world of great in- 
equalities and inequities, due simply to the fact of uneven 
progress in various parts of the globe. Though we cannot be 
held culpable for the existing situation all of us have a responsi- 
bility to do our small part to correct it in cooperation with our 
fellow citizens and those of other lands. 

In some parts of the world a child at birth can, on the average, 
expect to live only until his thirtieth birthday, while in other 
countries, as in our own, the life expectancy at birth is more 
than twice that length. Or, again, one fifth of the world’s popu- 
lation today lives on an average per capital income of less than 
ten cents a day. It is not possible to build a sound world struc- 
ture on such a feeble economy. In the field of education much 
the same sort of thing can be pointed out: the doors of educa- 
tional opportunity through which one passes to an enriched life 
and fuller understanding swing wide in many parts of the world, 
while there are great sections of humanity where ‘the struggle for 
universal free education is now’ pitched at the level of trying, 
somehow, to provide at least a third-grade education for all. 
There is one country in this hemisphere where three quarters of 
the children never receive any formal schooling. 

It is the responsibility of all of us to learn about these things 
and to do our part in eliminating them from the earth. Large- 
scale privation, disease and ignorance must be attacked through 
our international organizations like the World Health Organiza- 
tion, UNESCO, Food and Agriculture Organization and our own 
Point Four Program of technical assistance. It is necessary to 
do this not only in the interest of those who now suffer. Our 
humane traditions would urge us to such action. But the com- 
pelling reason for eliminating these evils from the earth is that 
another greater evil will, if allowed to persist, feed on the other 
three and eventually destroy freedom and a decent life in large 
sections of the world. Privation, disease and ignorance make 
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the footless promises of Communism attractive. It is on the 
world’s inequities that Communism thrives and it is thus to our 
advantage to help in the effort to improve the lot of mankind 
generally. This is a fact we must all clearly recognize. 

These are some of the things that we must all learn if we wish 
to live a life of even moderate security and peace. We have been 
placed in a position of world leadership, perhaps through no ef- 
forts of our own. It is of importance not only to ourselves but 
to all the free peoples of the world that we recognize this fact and 
assume our responsibilities with intelligence and courage. We 
must play an active part in all the international agencies organ- 
ized to fight Communism with psychological, economic and social 
instruments which are at present being so skillfully employed by 
the Communists themselves. Those who have had a higher edu- 
cation can properly be expected to keep themselves abreast of 
developments on the international scene, not only in 1951, but 
throughout their lives, because the facts and conditions will 
change, as the conflict between the free way of life and totali- 
tarianism develops. Only those who thus inform themselves con- 
tinuously can expect to discharge this important new responsi- 
bility of citizenship. 

But we must also gladly teach. For a great number of our 
people do not know these things. In this Nation our foreign 
policy is more and more being made by the average citizen. The 
activities of our Government are currently explained throughout 
the Nation by the radio, press and journals. When the Secre- 
tary of State returns from an important international confer- 
ence, or when General Eisenhower comes back from his discus- 
sions with the Atlantic Pact nations, he reports directly to the 
people throughout the land. In order that these matters of state 
may be intelligently comprehended and acted upon, our citizens 
must know the background of events. The graduates of our col- 
leges and universities must assist in this great venture in teach- 
ing our people the facts of international life. This is not an 
assignment for the professional teacher in our schools and col- 
leges alone. It is a job for all of us to be done in the ordinary 
activities of our lives in the home, the shop, the bus or the res- 
taurant. 

One other teaching responsibility we all have: we must teach 
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the people of other lands about ourselves and the advantage of 
living as free men in a free society. Some of this can be done 
by individuals whose business or whose pleasure causes them to 
travel in foreign countries and who can interpret the American 
people and their habits, customs and ideals to those they meet. 
But a task of such great significance cannot be left only to the 
casual contacts of private citizens with the people of foreign 
lands. As General Eisenhower said when he returned from 
Europe some days ago, we need to strengthen and expand our 
information service in other countries in order to buttress our 
military effort with the support of understanding and respect. 
This is the testimony of most thoughtful persons who have con- 
sidered the place of the United States in world affairs. There 
is a vast amount of misunderstanding among the citizens of 
other nations concerning our national purposes and the basic 
principles of living on which this Nation operates. The propa- 
ganda machine of the totalitarian nations, of course, makes every 
effort to present us in the worst possible light and to create the 
impression that we are a mercenary, selfish, materialistic and 
nationalistically ambitious people, and to a degree they have 
been successful in some sections of the world. We have not 
made a great enough effort to counteract the false information 
disseminated about us throughout the world. If we hope to 
unite the vast majority of living human beings in support of the 
democratic way of life which we enjoy and prize so much we 
must let others know what that is. Such an enterprise will re- 
quire our most energetic efforts on a world scale. This is not 
the time to spell out what this means in detail, but suffice it to 
point out that the Voice of America program should be greatly 
expanded and intensified, and other programs of cultural inter- 
change such as the exchange of teachers, journalists and business 
leaders should be vigorously promoted. Amazing results can be 
accomplished in a short time toward international understanding 
through the direct contact of our people with those of other na- 
tions. All of us have a moral responsibility to support our Gov- 
ernment in these activities which are destined to shape the prin- 
cipal characteristics of our lives in the years ahead. 

To me the prospects of the future are not necessarily so dark 
as some of our fellow citizens believe. It would be folly to sug- 
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gest that the days ahead will not be difficult. But there is also 
the possibility that we as a Nation, working in harmony and co- 
operation with the people of the other freedom-loving countries 
may through mutual understanding and support erect a world 
structure based on the basic freedoms of the democratic way of 
life. And this goal may well be reached without resort to mili- 
tary conflict. But it will not happen automatically. The goal 
of international understanding and permanent peace can only be 
gained by the persistent efforts of the great majority of men and 
women in this and other lands. This in my opinion is the su- 
preme challenge of our times, and the graduates of our colleges 
and universities have a special responsibility to meet it with 
courage and with intelligence. 





THE LIBERAL ARTS—WHAT GOOD ARE THEY? 


JOHN R. EVERETT 
PRESIDENT, HOLLINS COLLEGE 


VERY college president has had someone look at him with a 

fishy eye and demand to know ‘‘ What good are the liberal 
arts?’’ The question is usually belligerent and often the answers 
contain more heat than light. Belligerent or not, the question 
is a good one, and the answer should be definite and direct. 

A liberal arts college is not concerned with the exclusive devel- 
opment of manipulative skills. I+ is not devoted to training, but 
rather to education. In the difference between these two words 
you find the difference between a trade school and Hollins. 

At Hollins we are primarily concerned with the development 
of man’s innate capacity for judgment. We take our cue from 
the fact that people are constantly called upon to discriminate 
among competing values and propositions. Every election calls 
upon an individual to judge among candidates and issues; econ- 
omic questions demand decisions which require a critical apprais- 
al of facts and a judgment regarding means and ends; personal 
communication and relationships demand not only knowledge of 
people but a refined judgment as to quality and purpose. 


Facts ArE Not ENoucH 


The liberal arts college, when it is truly liberating, concentrates 
upon the kinds of subject matter which give insight into the per- 
ennial problems of human existence and the foundations of judg- 
ment. We do not make the mistake of thinking that persons will 
judge well and wisely simply because they know the facts. A 
liberal arts education tries to put facts into a meaningful context. 
In short, we constantly strive to see life as a whole with its inter- 
laced ends and means and its proximate and ultimate purposes. 

This is one reason why a liberal arts college is always experi- 
menting and always probing into the unknown and mysterious 
corners of knowledge and life. We have no orthodoxy. In place 
of a system of formulae, we have a faith in the ultimate integrity 
and soundness of rational human beings who have learned to love 
decency, honor and truth. New ways must constantly be devised 
to lead people into this love, and new knowledge must be un- 
earthed to keep the quest alive. 
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If we allow our young people to be trained in trades but have 
them remain uneducated, their trades will not long be of much 
value since the foundation of society and action is judgment. 
Without sound judgment, our politics become a racket, our econ- 
omic system is destroyed through irresponsibility, our marriages 
end in disaster and our children are raised as psychotic misfits. 
With sound judgment, we have a better than average chance to 
build a world of graciousness and peace. 

History is full of examples of a people becoming well trained in 
technics of civilization without being educated in the art of judg- 
ment. Germany was not the first and it will not be the last nation 
to confuse training with education. And it was through this con- 
fusion that a mighty and technically proficient war machine was 
put to destructive and evil ends. If our American liberal arts 
colleges remain strong, we will continue to preserve and build 
a civilized way of life. If they should become weak, we will 
begin our own decline into barbarism. 

The liberal arts colleges are the most useful institutions ever 
devised, because they supply the most important and essential 


ingredient of civilized life—an appreciative fusion of sound 
knowledge and developed judgment. 





THE FACULTY AND CO-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


CHARLES H. WESLEY 
PRESIDENT, COLLEGE OF EDUCATION AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


THE increase of efficiency in teaching one’s subject and the 

endeavor to contribute to knowledge and research in a field of 
specialization have been such prominent goals before teachers 
that the aspects of other relationships are prone to receive sub- 
ordinate consideration. Administrators as well as teachers often 
fall into the eror of emphasizing in their selections or judgments 
of teachers only the teaching qualifications which are not ex- 
clusively important in good teachers. There is also the assump- 
tion that teacher education is completed with the attainment of 
the required degrees and that the teacher is then in the position 
to give out that which has been acquired. All of us need to 
realize that teacher education is something which is continuous 
and is not completed once for all, and that teachers who acquire 
the top degrees are not ipso facto good teachers. 

At the outset, it should be clear to all of us that as faculty 
members, we as individuals are different and that this difference 
is desirable. Living in a machine age, there is a tendency for 
us to think in mechanical terms and to live and work by stan- 
dardized methods and to want others to become fixed in accord- 
ance with some mold. Teachers are not to be made into cogs in 
a great educational machine. While basic qualifications may have 
definiteness in our thinking and we can all work toward some 
fixed goals in these respects, it must be realized that teachers 
will not be of the same pattern in attainments, efficiency, actions 
and reactions. Some will be strong, but there will be some weak- 
nesses, and others will be weak but with some compensating 
values. One will be very scholarly, an original contributor to his 
subject, but disliked by students. Nevertheless, through his 
achievements, proofs will be given of the desirability of scholar- 
ship. This too a college needs. Another will be slightly deaf or 
halting in speech or shortsighted or crippled or what-have-you, 
but each may be a definite example to students of the triumph 


Nore: Address delivered at the Annual Faculty Institute, Wilberforce, 
Ohio, September 8, 1950. 
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over some physical handicap. This also is an aspect of education. 
Still another will not be active in comunity affairs, but will spend 
time in the counseling of students or in advising a fraternity or 
sorority or student group in need of guidance. Others will not 
be interested in too many affairs beyond the curriculum, but will 
be interested in some undergraduate activity. These variations 
among teachers help to explain individual reactions not only 
toward co-curricular activities but also those in relation to the 
curriculum. 

A faculty selected according to a fixed type is one which will 
not develop a great institution. Such an institution may be 
standardized but it will not have promise. A good faculty will 
make room for those who are different, the queer ones, the 
unique people, and also for those with idiosyncrasies. However, 
there are such common qualities as scholarship, character, teach- 
ing efficiency and intellectual honesty which could be asked of 
all potential faculty members. They are just as requisite for 
faculty membership as are degrees, teaching experience and pub- 
lications. Then too, every faculty member should like what he 
is doing. He should like to teach and he should have a preference 
for the academic life and the college campus. To such a person, 
attractive offers from other walks of life mean little. While 
others cannot understand his choices, he is sure that he has made 
a correct decision as he thinks of his students and the college at- 
mosphere of the institution of higher learning which he is ¢o- 
operating in building. He is looking forward with the forward- 
' looking college towards the promise of the future. The advance- 
ment of a college comes through change, and we ought not to 
be afraid of it. When a change is carefully thought out and 
planned, a choice can be made and progress can be definite. 

Few teachers can attain satisfactory adjustment with them- 
selves, whatever the required qualifications may be, who do not 
realize the influence which the college has upon them and the 
influence which they themselves exert on others through their 
college relationships including those outside of the classroom. As 
are the teachers, so also are the students. It is more often true 
than not that a cross section of the faculty will reveal a cross 
section of the student product. It is for these reasons that 
faculty relations with students have significance, 
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The Faculty and Student Relations 


When the first thought is given to faculty relations with 
students, the classroom immediately springs into view. There are 
so many contacts outside of the classroom that these also have 
significant meanings, especially in connection with plans for 
general education. Since general education prepares men and 
women to live as human beings, faculties should be interested 
in those aspects of it with which they can be associated. Let us 
recall in this connection the following eleven cardinal points 
selected as the University of Minnesota approach to the aims* of 
general education: 


1. Cultivation of habits of effective communication in 
word and number. 

2. Development of intellectual curiosity, competence and 
maturity. 

3. Establishment of the habits of reflection and reason- 
ing necessary to reach valid judgments about man and the 
physical world. 

4. Formulation of a code of ethics and a philosophy for 
the regulation of individual life and the achievement of the 
highest spiritual values. 

5. Acquisition of the knowledge and habits necessary for 
maintaining sound physical and mental health. 

6. Intelligent and cooperative entrance into the responsi- 
bilities of family life. 

7. Recognition of the interdependence of different 
peoples of the world and the responsibility of the individual 
citizen for fostering international understanding and peace. 

8. Understanding of the place of work in the life of man 
and discovery of one’s own vocational interests and apti- 
tudes. 

9. Acquisition of the understanding needed to assist in 
the solution of the problems of American society. 

10. Understanding of the influence of science on the 
development of contemporary thought and institutions. 

11. Appreciation of literature, music and the other fine 
arts and, if possible, engagement in some creative activity. 


While it is sound deduction that these aims can be achieved 
largely in the classroom, it is also true that these can be 
motivated in activities and relationships which arise outside of 


* Current Problems in Higher Education. National Education Asocia- 
tion, 1947, p. 77. 
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the curricula and the class. In such situations, faculty members 
may lead not only by precept but also by example. A serious 
conviction by even a few faculty members that they will teach 
by example in relation to all eleven of these aims will emphasize 
their value to other faculty members as well as to students. 

There is an amount of administrative service beyond the class- 
room which every faculty member is supposed to perform. It 
is interesting to observe that some teachers think that their jobs 
are exclusively teaching ones. 

The total teaching task is not completed with fifteen hours of 
teaching. Why should some faculty members be expected to 
spend large amounts of time on committee work, when others 
have their freedom? Why not have each share in the important 
work of the college administration? It is expected that all 
faculty members, if the college is to become increasingly demo- 
cratic, should share in its co-curricular work. There is an ex- 
pected service on college committees, as college student counsel- 
ors, or chaperones at social affairs and similar activities. Some 
here have devoted as much time and energy in these areas as they 
have to their classroom work. Do we give thought as to how 
these may influence tomorrow’s task of teaching and living, or 
are we assured that the teaching of tomorrow’s subject and the 
meeting of the day’s class or the marking of papers are the ex- 
clusive teaching agencies? 

There are faculty members who serve as chaperones and ad- 
visers to student groups and organizations. They should realize 
that their leadership and advice are contributing to the education 
of students. They know that they are not policemen or police- 
women but guides, philosophers and friends of our students, 
however frivolous, thoughtless and fun-loving these students 
may appear to be. There is a degree of informality and intimacy 
which can be maintained between faculty and students in a 
college based upon democratic practices. Here, students and 
faculty members may sit together on committees and the majors 
in a department may come to know their professors in more 
friendly and intimate ways. It follows that faculty members 
must observe all of the amenities in the situation and remember 
that even where conditions seem to be equal, the faculty still 
stands in the eyes of all who support the schools, as in loco 
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parentis, although the age differentials may not be very wide. 

Another aspect of student-teacher relations is the tendency 
to regard the subject taught and the progress made in completing 
assignments in the subject as the most important factors in 
teaching. This procedure overlooks the importance of the stu- 
dent. In all teaching, the student is the important factor, and 
the best teaching is that which is student-centered rather than 
subject-centered. 

One of our foremost sociologists, Lester Ward, has said that 
the greatest loss of the nation is the loss of talent. The discovery 
and development of talent is primarily the job of the schools and 
the teachers. The talented frequently have manifested abilities 
in one or more fields of study and may not have manifested these 
in other fields. Perhaps this special interest may not have been 
discovered, but it is nevertheless our task to seek its discovery. 
In order to inspire and develop talent, there must be self-activity, 
self-direction and self-mastery—all of which extend beyond the 
acquisition of information. All of our teaching of students is 
good only as it promotes self-education. Such an education-pro- 
duct cannot be produced by ‘‘canned”’ lectures, nor by giving 
back to the teacher the views and facts which the teacher wants 
on an examination paper; nor even what is in the textbook. Let 
us welcome creative minds and especially the minds which would 
disagree with us. 

Students come to college for a variety of reasons, but mostly 
they come to learn and they should learn by their own activity. 
This activity, outside of the classroom, can be exercised in li- 
braries, laboratories, public lectures, college programs, student 
organizations and college activities. 

We have made teaching the goal of our schools, when learning 
should also be that goal. We exist here for students. Our pro- 
fessors, library, laboratories, buildings and plant exist for stu- 
dents. The students do not exist for them. Here again we would 
reverse the old concept of man being made for the Sabbath. 
The possession of a fundamental amount of right attitudes to- 
wards knowledge and cultural interests which continue beyond 
the college—these are also desirable. We do not desire our grad- 
uates to be only intellectual robots or mechanisms in specialized 
fields of study. We want them to be men and women of increas- 
ing intelligence, better men and women, better citizens. 
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The Faculty and College Relations 


Of one thing we may be confident at the outset of this part of 
the discussion, and that is that the faculty does not exist apart 
from the college. The fact is, the faculty is the college. There 
are faculty members who seem to place themselves apart from it. 

Colleges are not evaluated scholastically by educational au- 
thorities only on their buildings, grounds and endowments, but 
rather on their intellectual character. An institution in making 
its applications is asked to state its objectives in general educa- 
tion, in special or vocational education and in the individual de- 
velopment of its students. These objectives in a democratic in- 
stitution are set up by the faculty. The faculty’s competence is 
judged by its training, experience, publications, membership in 
learned societies, the faculty organization, ratio of faculty mem- 
bers to students, faculty meetings, committees and faculty studies 
of the institution. Courses of study are examined in relation to 
the institution’s objectives. The quality of instruction is judged 
in relation to the faculty and students. The library, the person- 
nel services, administrative organization, the financial condition, 
the buildings, grounds, equipment, institutional research, tenure, 
retirement, insurance and athletic policy are also examined in 
relation to the faculty. As you think through these several 
phases of the institution’s program, the prominence of the fac- 
ulty is all too apparent. 

The wise college thinks highly of its faculty and is concerned 
about how to keep them and how to encourage their growth and 
contentment. We realize that there are conditions beyond 
salaries which determine whether a faculty will remain loyally 
connected with a particular college. However, salaries are most 
important, for in education there are needs beyond life ne- 
cessities, and among these are income for the satisfaction of cul- 
tural interests, for travel and personal growth. 

Housing is another important factor in the life of the faculty 
and staff. 

Further interest of the college in its faculty is demonstrated 
in the retirement plan, sick leave insurance and hospitalization 
which are available at very low costs. The sense of social security 
is an important factor in the life of faculty members. <A tenure 
policy and academic freedom are also fundamental consider- 
ations. 
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In relation to academic freedom, it is well to remember that 
there are obligations on both sides, that is, those from the point of 
view of the college and of the teacher. The college guarantees 
that there shall be an atmosphere and the opportunity for free- 
dom—and in this college this means the fullest freedom—in the 
teaching of one’s subject and the presentation of one’s views 
in and out of the classroom. This opportunity carries with it an 
obligation. This right is accompanied by a duty. The teacher 
should agree that he or she is assuming full personal responsi- 
bility and in no way is a college spokesman. In addition, he or 
she should agree that the good name of the college, the status and 
the connections of the college with its sources of support and 
continuance should not be affected in detrimental ways by ex- 
pressions of personal opinion. 

In this connection, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President of 
Columbia University, in his annual report in 1935 declared: 
‘‘Those whose convictions are of such character as to bring them 
in open conflict with the University’s freedom to go its way 
towards its lofty aim, should in ordinary decency and self-respect 
withdraw of their own accord from University membership in 
order that their conduct may be freed from the limitations which 
University membership naturally and necessarily puts upon it.’’ 

A similar relationship could develop out of a teacher’s par- 
ticipation in organized politics. Every teacher is first a citizen 
and has the right and the duty to engage in politics. Such par- 
ticipation should be encouraged. When, however, a teacher en- 
gages in political activity with the special purpose of advancing 
his own personal interests at the college to the exclusion of the 
interests of his associates or against the interests of the admini- 
stration and the college officials, it is well for such person or 
persons to realize that their co-curricular activities are so cheap- 
ened that they extend beyond good citizenship and enter the 
realm of cheap polities. 

On its side of the picture, the college is obligated to remove 
as rapidly as it can all obstacles to successful and happy teaching 
careers for its faculty. But what is success to one is failure to 
another, and what is happiness to one is unhappiness to another. 
These are relative terms and need individual interpretation as 
well as understanding. However, some obstacles to the smooth 
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operation of the college work can be removed by democratic 
action. 

In relation to these interests of the college in the faculty, 
there should result a willingness to accept responsibility and to 
participate willingly in all academic and co-curricular activities. 
Rights involve duties. If there is a Bill of Rights, one might 
also add that there should be a Bill of Duties. There are obli- 
gations on both sides of a contractual relationship. 

We live in a nation which is striving to become more demo- 
cratic. It is desirable that we should realize that the college is 
a community—administration, faculty, staff and students. We 
are not inherently by position better, one than the other, what- 
ever our advantages or positions may be. As a faculty thinks 
of its relations to its college, it is important that this factor 
should not be disregarded. 


The Faculty and Public Relations 


When we begin to think about college public relations, the 
first impression is that we are thinking of the planned contacts 
of the college with the public for the definite purpose of in- 
forming the public of some one or more things. This definition 
of ‘‘Public Relations’’ would almost narrow itself into its phase 
known as ‘‘Publicity’’. There are numerous contacts between 
the college and the public which do not conform to a plan for 
informing the public, and these contacts may be even more valu- 
able and effective than the planned ones in creating favorable or 
unfavorable impressions. It is desirable, therefore, that all re- 
lations of the college, however insignificant they may appear, 
should be directed toward the development of favorable im- 
pressions. 

Public opinion has an extraordinary influence on a publicly- 
supported institution, for since controls are ultimately placed 
in the people of the state and in their representatives in the 
Legislature, the weight of this influence is the more evident. 
Taxpayers should be made intelligently favorable to our educa- 
tional enterprise, so that they will be willing to support it. 

Moreover, a college needs all of the friends that it can get. It 
needs the loyalty and support of its undergraduates, its alumni 
and the public. The future effectiveness of the college will 
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depend both upon the sound educational program developed by 
its faculty and students and in consolidating the support and 
interest of the public. Whether we like it or not, we must develop 
every public contact and learn how to win friends for the college 
and keep them. We of the faculty can no longer confine our 
public relations to the time when we want to gain favor for 
some financial objective or approval of some venture for the 
college. Public relations now constitute a continuous job, and 
educators are realizing the need for a continuous program of 
interpreting the college to the public. 

So far as our faculty is concerned, there are two large phases of 
this program. One is direct and the other is indirect. One isa 
conscious effort and the other may become so. 

In considering our own public relations, there seem to be 
four basic questions which require answers: (1) What are the 
reasons for the college’s existence; (2) What are the nature 
and extent of its program; (3) What are our needs in order to 
achieve a satisfactory program of education; and (4) What are 
the changes needed in the college to meet the changing conditions 
of our day? 

How many of us know the reasons for the existence of the 
college? If we were asked to give them, would we be able to do 
so? Good public relations would indicate that we should be able 
to give sufficient reasons. In association with these activities, the 
public relations of the college would be immensely advanced. 
This could be accomplished both in public and private contacts 
and conversations. In teacher relations, student relations, rela- 
tions with parents, in our exhibits, conventions, demonstrations, 
association meetings, clubs and churches, the existence of the 
college could be constantly defended, so that ultimately there 
will be an offensive for our work. 

It is assumed that all of us are aware of the nature and extent 
of the college program and that it can be explained and described 
in full rather than in terms of an individual field or subject. 
Our task in this respect is similar to the goal of the general 
education program for the student. We should know more than 
our subjects. We should know the program as a whole, for our 
program is a comprehensive undergraduate one. 

Cooperation among faculty members rather than self-seeking 
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competition can help to develop the educational program of the 
college. Under these conditions, the criticisms and suggestions 
of colleagues are welcomed because there is a mutual recognition 
of interests. We can develop for each member of the faculty a 
sense of belonging, and while the administration can make some 
contribution to this development, the movement to this end 
should come primarily from the members of the faculty. Such 
social life would also contribute to the awareness of the entire 
college program. 

We can learn that there are needs which are basic to the attain- 
ment of a satisfactory program, and we can endeavor to become 
persons who seek affirmatively in our own ways to contribute to 
the meeting of these needs. Those of us who have been here 
through the years and have seen changes made in our program 
are sometimes concerned that we are leaving the moorings and 
that the new persons and things are not needed. It is desirable 
for such persons to realize that changes are inevitable in meeting 
the changing conditions of the times. Studies should be initiated 
by the faculty of areas of known weaknesses and of changes 
needed for a changing world. 

When these factors are taken into consideration, we are in 
position to become actively interested in the public relations 
aspect of our co-curricular activities. Few college professors 
live in ivory towers in our day. They are active in some com- 
munity activity or relationship. Each of us should develop a 
hobby of this type. The human touch—friendly, cordial, warm, 
personal—can be used by seemingly austere faculty members. 
The danger of a known personal brusqueness or indifference 
need not give concern to the person who feels a sense of consid- 
eration for people and who has a genuine desire to be helpful. 
An attitude of enthusiasm outside of the classroom can be a 
great designer of good will. It radiates the warmth and cor- 
diality which produce a lively and friendly reaction for the 
college and its students. 

One group composing our public is the alumni of the College. 
They are already kindly disposed toward the college, but they 
are often taken for granted. We want to win and hold our 
alumni. Teachers can help, for they are closest to students, 
through whom strong alumni contacts are developed. It is easy 
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for the teacher to strengthen such alumni loyalty by an occasional 
personal contact by letter to a former student. The cost is small 
and the results are of far greater good for the institution. The 
letter may be short but it may live long in the memory of the 
recipient. When a graduate achieves some success, he would be 
pleased to receive a letter from one of his professors. This evi- 
dence of remembrance will lead him to keep in closer touch with 
his alma mater. 

With the possible exception of the alumni, no group is of 
greater value to a college than the parents of students. Interest 
on the part of the teachers of their children will make them 
supporters of a cause for many years. Notes to parents are real 
investments in good will for a college. Letters to parents upon 
the achievements of their sons and daughters will find a place 
among the treasured possessions of proud parents. Deans and 
college officials, who are sometimes regarded as truant officers or 
academic policemen, can engage in these activities but none can 
equal the teacher who is nearest to the student. 

Other groups who constitute a basis for good public relations 
include the business and professional men and women in the 
nearby community. A cordial spirit of good will or an antagon- 
ism can be created. Every cordial contact can build good will 
and foster good relations for the institution. 

This is also the educational program with which a faculty 
should be working, as well as its teaching program. We know 
that the success of a college is conditioned largely by the philoso- 
phy of education on which it is based. Because we believe in 
democracy and in a democratic philosophy of education, the 
faculty of a college should participate in the formulation of 
policy and plans in curriculum making; and we can seek to have 
the same activity expressed in co-curricular activities. The 
faculty should have freedom to experiment and to apply their 
ideas. They should feel free to make suggestions or to offer ob- 
jections or to act by their own votes in the expression of their 
composite opinion. In connection with this democratic activity, 
it is expected that the faculty will be composed of persons who 
have individual integrity, social insight, definite purpose, per- 
sonal usefulness, and the spirit to cooperate in a great and grow- 
ing educational adventure. 




















SIZE OF FACULTY AND COLLEGE COST 


L. 8. WOODBURNE 
DEAN, COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


[N THE years since the second World War the cost of additions 

to the faculty and of salary increases has been an incessant 
worry in colleges and universities throughout the country. This 
is only part of the problem of the cost of college operation as 
related to the numbers of faculty personnel. Public colleges and 
universities, as well as privately endowed ones, know that their 
financial resources are limited. There is also a-growing apprecia- 
tion of the fact that the policies a college pursues can be made to 
give an accurate index of what the eventual cost will be. These 
two problems can perhaps be brought together and studied in a 
perfectly concrete fashion. 

The heaviest cost in any educational institution is in faculty 
salaries. The larger the proportion of the faculty which are 
associate and full professors with the higher salaries, the heavier 
is this cost item. This is a particularly important consideration 
for many liberal arts colleges where most of the faculty can ex- 
pect fairly regular promotion to the full professorship. It is 
only a slightly less serious problem, however, for many univer- 
sities. Colleges and universities of all kinds have tried to treat 
faculty members generously in terms of promotion and tenure. 
Sometimes, as in the state laws governing municipal colleges and 
universities, the tenure laws are very generous, granting tenure 
after three or four years of service at any rank. If it is not 
possible to continue such generous treatment because of budget 
limits, sudden changes in standards of promotion or tenure may 
result, bringing about inequity in faculty decisions. If no 
changes are made in standards for tenure or promotion, a limited 
budget faced with increasing size of faculty will bring about, 
inevitably, a reduction in faculty salary levels. 

One of the most important considerations to bear in mind is, 
at the same time, one of the most difficult to understand. This 
is that every staff decision affects the total cost problem. With 
any given total budget the generosity of the tenure decisions has 
immediate repercussion on the number of promotions which can 
be approved. This is, in fact, a reciprocal relationship, in that 
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a large number of promotions means added pressure for approval 
at the point of the tenure decisions. In a similar fashion, an 
excessive number of decisions approving tenure restricts the 
total number of new appointments which can be made. All of 
these factors in turn are influenced by the number and rank of 
retirements which can be expected, and also by the number of 
resignations and deaths which experience shows are bound to 
oceur. 

It is very difficult for any college or university administrator 
to keep this complex of factors in mind when developing policies 
affecting promotions, new appointments or tenure. However 
difficult this may be, it is extremely important to include the 
impact of these factors in planning faculty personnel policies 
which have validity for any long period of time. The tenure 
policy, for instance, which is adopted now may embarrass us at 
the end of five years in terms of the promotions we may wish to 
make. Likewise,.the policies on both promotion and tenure will 
clearly delimit the number of new appointments which can be 
maintained in the next ten years, given a reasonably stable 
budget. 

Many of these considerations have been suggested in the 
volume, /aculty Personnel Policies in Higher Education.’ In 
talking with administrative officers it has become evident that it 
is extremely difficult to put such suggestions into practice. 
Almost everyone admits that promotions and tenure are tied 
together, and that both of them have impact not only on new 
appointments but on salary levels as well. Many administrators 
would like to make a practical application of these considerations 
to their own problems. It may be some service to such individuals 
to put down in chart form the way these factors interact. This is 
not entirely hypothetical, as it has been worked out in two uni- 
versities in the exact form to be suggested below. 

The charts represent the annual accruals of staff brought about 
by promotions and new appointments as this is modified by re- 
tirement, resignation, death and elimination. In Chart I, the 
average retirements, in each rank, expected during the next five 
or ten years is added to the average of resignations and deaths for 
the last five years, to produce a figure of available positions for 


* Harper & Bros., 1950 
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each rank. The retirement figures are based on the individual 
faculty members who would retire at age seventy and the resigna- 
tion and death figures are based on the actual experience in the 
last five years. Then the average promotions of the last five 
years, if this has been normal, is added to the needed new appoint- 
ments per year in each rank. This gives the positions filled by 
promotion and new appointment. This figure minus the avail- 
able positions gives the annual accrual by rank. A projection of 
this for five or ten years when added to the present numbers of 
the staff will give an accurate estimate of the size of the faculty 
in five or ten years. If the size of the faculty which is forecast 
is not justified by the teaching load or anticipated growth in stu- 
dent enrolment, a corrective can be introduced at the point of 
the tenure decision or earlier. A second corrected chart, Chart 
II, may be drawn with the needed eliminations inserted, and the 
corrected yearly accruals resulting in a total faculty growth that 
is educationally justifiable and within the possible budget limits. 

The budget figures are obtained by multiplying the final num- 
bers of faculty in each rank by the mean salaries for that rank. 
Perhaps enough has been said to provide a frame of reference 
for the actual charts. The first chart is the uncorrected projec- 
tion of the averages of promotion, retirement, resignation, etc. 








Associate Assistant Instructors 


























Professors Professors Professors 

Retirements 1.6 4 8 3 
Resignations & Deaths 3 1.5 5.0 15.0 
Available Positions 4.6 1.9 5.8 15.3 
Promotions last 5 years 7.8 8—7.8* 15.2-8* 
New Appointments 5 5 10 20 
Positions Filled 12.8 5.2 17.2 20 
Annual Increase 8.2 3.3 11.4 4.7 
Present Numbers 95 74 151 89 
Numbers in 5 years 136 90 208 112 

Total faculty at present 409 

Total faculty in five years : 546 








* This is the figure of persons promoted to the next higher rank. 
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The second chart is drawn up on the assumption that the pro- 
motional progression should not be disturbed because of con- 
siderations of general faculty morale. The changes are there- 
fore at the point of tenure or before, with only slight modification 
elsewhere. 








Associate Assistant Instructors 


Professors 
Professors Professors 





Retirements 1.6 4 8 3 
Resignations & Deaths 3 1.5 5.0 15.0 





Available Positions 6 1.9 5.8 15.3 





Promotions with elimi- 
nations 6—6* 15.2—18.2** 
New Appointments 5 10 





Positions Filled 5 7.0 





Annual Increase 6.4 3.1 1.2 











Present Numbers 95 74 151 
Numbers in 5 years 127 89 157 
Total faculty at present 
Total faculty in 5 years 











* This is the figure of persons promoted to the next higher rank. 

** This includes the eliminations judged essential plus promotions. 
Charts such as these can be made, then, to represent the static 
or fluid character of the faculty problem of almost any college. 
As was stated above, the numbers of faculty in each rank in five 
years multiplied by the mean salaries will give the cost figure 
at the end of that period on the basis of the present salary levels. 
It would seem that a college which wished to see what its financial 
needs or abilities would have to be in five or ten years must go 
through some such process of projection as is outlined here. 

Some persons will reject the prospect of stable conditions. 
They may be right. The need for some projection arises from 
the fact that tenure decisions commit our colleges to faculty sup- 
port for at least twenty-five years on the average and, at times, 
even thirty-five years. If our commitments extend for more 
than twenty years, how can our planning be for shorter periods? 

















COLLEGE STUDENTS “FLUNK” TEACHERS 


WILLIAM H. PIPES 
DEAN, PHILANDER SMITH COLLEGE 


OR some time now we have sought to improve the quality of 
instruction at Philander Smith College. Recently an assem- 

bly of our students (more than half the total enrolment) dis- 
cussed the desired characteristics of a college instructor. Stu- 
dents stressed these characteristics! of the good teacher: 

a. He knows his subject matter and makes definite plans for 
each lesson. 

b. He encourages. individual thinking. 

ce. He gives tests frequently; students always know if they 
are failing. He understands that not all students excel in writ- 
ten examinations. 

d. He is so interested in his subject matter that he inspires 
his students; is kind yet firm; is always willing to help students. 

e. He remains poised under pressure. 


Following the discussion, each student was requested (after 
the faculty approved of the procedure) to list the five best in- 
structors who have taught or are now teaching him at Philander 
Smith College: the very best, number 1; the next best, number 
2; etc. 

The ‘‘nominations’’ were collected and tabulated, the thirty- 
nine teachers being ranked according to the relationship between 
the number of students each now teaches and the number of stu- 
dents listing the teacher among the ‘‘first five.’’ No teacher 
with a ‘‘Percentage Relationship’’ of less than 20% was deemed 
worthy of a place in the listing of ‘‘best’’ teachers; this elim- 
inated ten instructors from the running. This chart shows the 
results : 

1 Some 416 college presidents listed the following as the top characteristics 
of a good college instructor: (1) Inspires students to think for themselves 
and to express their own ideas sincerely; (2) Is emotionally stable and 
mature; (3) Organizes materials and prepares carefully for each meeting 


with class (M. R. Trabue, ‘‘ Desired Characteristics of College Instructors,’’ 
Association of American Colleges Bulletin, October, 1950. 
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Deashen Percentage Rank 
— Relation- y 
ship Students 


Percentage Rank 
ee P Relation- by 
ship Students 


16 48% 
17 47% 
18 47% 
19 40% 
20 39% 
21 39% 
22 32% 
23 30% 
24 30% 
25 29% 
26 26% 
27 24% 
28 22% 
29 22% 


Rank 





183% 
162% 
140% 
130% 
94% 
91% 
84% 
67% 
66% 
64% 
60% 
57% 
57% 
55% 
50% 
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Observations: 

1. Only five teachers were ranked No. 1 by their students; 
four of these fall within the first-ten group. 

2. Of the first ten teachers, the men and women are equally 
divided. 

3. All teachers in the first ten (one teacher excepted) have had 
many years of teaching experience. 

4. Three out of five division directors are listed in the first ten 
teachers. 

5. The average age of the first ten teachers is 39.4. (The range 
is from below 25 to above 65 years.) 

6. Four of the first-ten group are part-time teachers. 

7. The first-ten group shows teachers as follows: Language and 
Literature, 4; Social Sciences, 3; Art, 2 (Home Economics) ; 
Science, 1. 

When the report was presented to the faculty, there followed 
quite a spirited discussion ; especially concerned were some teach- 
ers who had been ranked very low by their students. Following 
are comments which were made: 

1. One teacher (a Ph.D. who was ranked very low) felt that 
the results of the test should not be released to the students. 

2. Another teacher insisted that students had merely voted 
for the teachers who give high grades. 

3. Still another instructor, despite the characteristics of the 
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good teacher listed by the students before they voted, contended 
that students do not know what makes a good teacher. 

4. And still another teacher (mathematics) stated that stu- 
dents might have voted against him because he pitches his les- 
sons ‘‘above the heads’’ of his hearers. He was answered by an- 
other teacher with, ‘‘If there is no learning, there is no teaching.”’ 

What was the value of this project? Who knows? But one 
thing is certain: Philander Smith College teachers are more con- 
scious than ever of the characteristics of the good college teacher. 
There is just the possibility that the quality of instruction will 
be improved. 












THE COLLEGE LIBRARY: AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 
THE COLLEGE PRESIDENT 


STITH MALONE CAIN 
LIBRARIAN, CENTRAL COLLEGE (MISSOURI) 
















LL progressive college presidents will want every phase and 
every activity of their college to move forward by leaps and 
bounds. Each president, in order to be successful, must be 
friendly, courteous, sympathetic, tolerant, democratic, fair, trust- 
worthy and have the utmost respect for people with whom he 
comes in contact, especially his associates on the college faculty 
and staff. Professor William Howard Cowley delivered an ad- 
dress at Texas Technological College on May 10, 1949 entitled 
‘‘What Should A College President Be?’’ He said that the 
college president must be able to take abundant criticisms with- 
out serious psychic damage.‘ He should hold no grudges to 
those who offer him constructive criticism, no matter what the 
suggestion is to improve the college. He must be easy to ap- 
proach about problems which are vital to his faculty and staff, 
but which may seem insignificant to him. He must give courteous 
consideration to any reasonable requests, and should, after due 
consideration, either by personal interview or written response, 
acknowledge the request. A healthy attitude of a progressive 
college administrator is that of putting himself in the other per- 
son’s place in order that he may see his point of view. 

President-Emeritus Arlo Ayres Brown wrote in a recent maga- 
zine the following: ‘‘The ideal president will be a scholar in some 
general field of knowledge with scholarly interests in several 
fields. . . . If wise, he will surround himself with colleagues who 
know more than he does about their special fields of knowledge 
and responsibilities.’’? Dr. John Owen Gross wrote a splendid 
article in the Trustee magazine entitled, ‘‘ Personnel Responsibili- 
ties of the College President.’’ Some of the important points 
that he brought out can be applied in the personnel program of 

1 Cowley, W. H., ‘‘What Should A College President Be?’’ Bulletin Of 
The Texas Technological College, IV: 9-23, August, 1949. 

2 Brown, A. A., ‘‘The Training Of A College President,’’ The Christian 
Education Magazine, XL: 13, March-April, 1950. 
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the college library staff by the college president. He is to a large 
degree responsible for the ‘‘atmosphere’’ of his campus. Every 
college library needs the kind of presidential leadership which 
will stimulate and inspire librarians to be creative, scholarly, 
resourceful and inspirational. He must inspire devotion on the 
part of the library staff in their work so that their teaching and 
readers’ advisory services are maintained on the highest possible 
level. It is the responsibility of the president to promote and 
maintain a dynamic educational program. He should be an 
organizer, a coordinator of men and their ideas and chiefly an 
educational philosopher.* The choice of strong and qualified 
leaders to form the core of the college faculty and library staff 
will give continuity, strength and prestige to both college and 
president. It is most congenial to the development of campus 
morale, and through its use institutions reach their goals without 
stifling personal initiative.* 

More and more college presidents now are vitally concerned 
with every aspect of their colleges, especially their libraries. 
They are truly making the library the heart of the college, and 
they are giving more and more moral and financial support to 
this important phase of the college. 

Fewer and fewer college presidents are clinging to the tradi- 
tional view of forty or fifty years ago that the library is a store- 
house of books, and the librarian as a guardian of those books. 
Until this old parochial concept of librarianship is completely 
swept away by the entire good will and active financial and moral 
support of the college administrators, college librarians will con- 
tinue to work under a distinct handicap in attempting to carry 
out the objectives of modern college librarianship.’ The library 
must at all times be the center of the intellectual life of a college 
or university, from which the accumulated knowledge of the ages 
flows freely to each department. If the library is inadequately 
financed, or if the college administration fails to give the library 
an adequate staff so that the library can make its resources easily 
available, the flow of knowledge, past and present, is impeded or 


8 Cowley, W. H., op. cit., pages 9-23. 

4 Gross, J. O., ‘‘ Personnel Responsibilities of the College President,’’ Trus- 
tee, IV: 2, January, 1950. 

5 Lyle, G. R., ‘‘The Administration of the College Library,’’ page 1. 
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wholly cut off from some or from many departments. Unless 
each department can draw easily and surely, according to its 
needs, on such knowledge as an adequate library can supply, the 
institution cannot be maintained at a high level of educational 
service.® 
Role Of The Library In The College 

Progressive college presidents believe that as an educational 
agency of the college, the library complements and supplements 
the work of the teacher in the classroom by serving as a center 
for some of the most important materials of instruction. In the 
selection and organization of these materials the library staff 
works closely with its colleagues in the classroom and acquaints 
itself thoroughly with the curriculum. Further, through its 
professional personnel, the library offers personal services in the 
form of guidance, counsel and instruction, which when fully 
utilized, occupy an important place in the education of the stu- 
dent and perhaps in the educational development of faculty col- 
leagues as well.’ 

Government Of The Library 


The progressive college administrator looks upon the library as 
an opportunity for vitalizing the entire educational program of 
the college. The best library administration is secured by ap- 
pointing an able librarian and giving him full authority.2 Pro- 
fessor Cowley said in August, 1949 that the college president must 
not permit himself to be a routinist swamped in executive trivia. 
These he must assign to others and give his energies to the large 
and long-range development of his institution.? The main fea- 
ture of a sound policy of library government includes provisions 
which might be profitable in the college by-laws which follow:” 


1. Lines of Authority 
a. The librarian’s relationship to the board of control 
should be clearly defined if there is a committee of the board 


6 Hughes, R. M., ‘‘A Manual For Trustees of Colleges and Universities,’’ 
page 101. 

7 Gelfand, M. A., ‘‘The College Librarian in the Academic Community,’’ 
College and Research Libraries, X: 129, April, 1949. 

8 Hughes, R. M., op. cit., page 101. 

9 Cowley, W. H., op. cit., pages 9-23. 
10 Lyle, G. R., op. cit., page 59. 
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on the library ; and the nature of their duties and the bound- 
aries of authority of such a committee should be clearly 
stated. 

b. It defines clearly the relation of the librarian to the 
administration. Inasmuch as the librarian is an officer who 
is charged with the administration of a major unit of the 
college which maintains contacts with all other units and 
serves all departments, and interests and assists them in at- 
tainment of their various educational objectives, obviously 
he should be nominated by the president and should be di- 
rectly responsible to him as are other chief administrative 
and educational officers. 

ce. It makes clear what constitutes the library resources of 
the college. These should include all books, periodicals, 
pamphlets and other materials secured by the library 
through purchase, exchange, gift or otherwise for college 
purposes. 

d. It places the administration of these resources wherever 
located and by whatever unit acquired under the administra- 
tion of the librarian. 

e. It sets forth the duties of the librarian. It holds him 
responsible for the selection of the books and periodicals 
of a general character for the library, and for the mainte- 
nance of a well-organized procedure for the selection of tech- 
nical and special materials desired by and purchased for the 
various departments of the library. It likewise holds him 
responsible for the selection and direction of members of the 
library staff, for the expenditures of such funds as are ear- 
marked by the college for library purposes, for the acquisi- 
tion and processing of library materials for the college as a 
whole, for the maintenance of adequate catalogs for the col- 
lege library, for the preparation of the library budget, for 
the submission of annual or other reports, and for the per- 
formance of such other duties as are commonly embraced 
within college library administration. The tenure of the li- 
brarian should be clearly stated. The position of the librar- 
ian on committees on educational administration and policy 
should be defined. Inasmuch as the librarian is the chief 
executive officer of a major unit of the college which main- 
tains contacts with all other units which serve the library 
needs of all departments of instruction, he should be an ex 
officio member of all important committees on educational 
administration and policy." 

f. It provides for a library committee to assist the librarian 
in the allocation of book funds and in the formulation of a 
broad, general policy of library development. This com- 


11 Ibid, page 60. 
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mittee should be representative of the college, its members 
should be chosen for their interest in the development of 
library resources of the whole college rather than of one par- 
ticular part, and its function should be informative and 
advisory, rather than administrative and executive.’? A 
competent librarian does a better job if left alone to work 
out the processes and steps necessary for satisfactory library 
service.* An incompetent librarian is not able to maintain 
an adequate library organization under any conditions. 

g. It defines the relationship of the librarian and library 
staff to the administrative and educational units of the col- 
lege in order that the library may be informed concerning 
all of the administrative and educational policies of the col- 
lege and may participate appropriately in their formulation. 
It likewise indicates the professional status of the librarian 
and the library staff and their relation to any provisions for 
sabbatical leave, retirement and insurance made by the col- 
lege for its administrative, instructional and professional 
members.** 

h. The relationship of the library to the student body it 
serves should be carefully and continuously considered. One 
effective means of liaison between the student body and the 
library is the inclusion of one or more students on the library 
committee."° This arrangement is not common in American 
college libraries but in at least some instances, where tried, 
it has given the students an increased understanding of and 
responsibility towards the library, as well as bringing to 
the library a clearer understanding of student library 
problems. 


While the formulation and execution of an administratively 
sound library program rests chiefly on the librarian, he obviously 
requires the full and understanding support of the college ad- 
ministrative authorities. Branscomb in his Teaching With Books 
rightly places a heavy responsibility on the president for the 
success or failure of the library program.’® In addition to the 
surveys of the libraries of the Universities of Indiana, Florida 


12 College and University Postwar Planning Committee of the American 
Library Association, College and University Libraries and Librarianship, 
page 139. 

18 Randall, W. M., ‘‘ Principles of College Library Administration,’’ page 
28. 

14 College and University Postwar Planning Committee of the American 
Library Association, op cit. 

15 Ibid. 
16 Branscomb, Harvie, ‘‘ Teaching With Books,’’ pages 81-101. 
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and Mississippi, there are several other surveys of college and 
university libraries that make clear the responsibility of the 
president for a strong library program. 

The college president must keep himself informed on the latest 
developments in the college library field. He can do this by at- 
tending library conventions with his librarian, by reading books 
and periodical articles on this vital subject, by visiting other 
libraries, by inviting his librarian to attend professional meetings 
of college administrators, by visiting his own library regularly 
and offering encouragement and constructive advice to the li- 
brary staff and by regular conferences with his librarians. The 
college administrator will need to go over in detail the Library 
Score Card with the Librarian to see how their library rates, 
to see what its weaknesses are, and what he can do to improve 
the library and its service to the users of the library. The sub- 
committee on budgets, compensation and schemes of service for 
libraries in institutions of higher education of the American 
Library Association Board on Personnel Administration pub- 
lished in January, 1950, the Library Score Card. It attempts to 
guide an individual library so that it may, by fair and considered 
evaluation, determine those areas in which it is weak, average or 
strong.’? “He should go over with the librarian the American 
Library Association Minimum Standards for his college library, 
and then do his best in moral support and financial backing to 
see that his college library at least comes up to every minimum 
standard. Librarians and leading educators over the country 
started work on these college library standards over forty years 
ago. These are standards that every progressive college presi- 
dent should respect and want his library to meet, rather than 
poke fun at them and ridicule them. Every college president 
should be impartial and should want to see his library meet these 
very important standards just like he wants his college to meet 
the standards of the state, regional and national accrediting 
associations for his college as a whole, and for different areas 
of his college. 


Iibrary Staff 


The president of a progressive college should see that there is 


17 American Library Association Board on Personnel Administration, 
Library Score Card, page v. 
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a sufficient number of professional librarians, clerical workers 
and student assistants on the library staff to give the service that 
the users of the library need and should have. An overworked 
and underpaid library staff cannot give the efficient service that 
a progressive college library should give. A college saves money 
in the long run by paying professional librarians to do profes- 
sional work, by paying clerical workers to do clerical work and 
by paying student assistants to do the work of student assistants. 
The college loses badly when professional librarians in addition 
to their many professional duties have to do work of the clerical 
workers and student assistants, when clerical workers have to do 
the work of student assistants in addition to their clerical work, 
and when student assistants, who do not have the background, 
training and experience, are required to do clerical work. The 
situation of an overworked and underpaid library staff tends to 
create a large turnover on the library staff, and that is very 
bad for the library, for the college and for the users of the li- 
brary. The selection and retention of able, courteous and effi- 
cient personnel is of major importance to those responsible for 
library administration. If professional librarians of desirable 
calibre are to be attracted to and retained in library service in 
institutions of higher education, they must be fully informed of 
the duties and responsibilities involved in the position in this 
field, of the qualifications required, the rates of pay and the pro- 
motional opportunities.*® 

Professor William R. Randall in his book, The College Inbrary, 
says: 


The librarian should be an officer of permanent tenure. 
Salaries should be adjusted both as to the initial amount and 
increases, in such a way as to hold desirable persons for a 
term of years. Unless a competent librarian continues in 
the position for a considerable length of time, it cannot be 
hoped that he will be able to build up a well-rounded and 
adequate book collection or develop an efficient service. . . . 
Frequent changes in librarians . . . result in inconsistencies 
in administration; in expensive alterations in catalogues; 
indeed, in a general state of disorganization in the entire 
library plant.?® 


18 American Library Association Board on Salaries, Staff and Tenure, 
Classification and Pay Plans For Libraries in Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion (Volume II: Degree-conferring Four-year Institutions) , page xi. 

19 Randall, W. R., ‘‘The College Library,’’ pages 62-63. 
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Mr. Guy R. Lyle, who is Director of the libraries at L.S.U., 
says that ‘‘A satisfactory status for the library staff is deter- 
mined not only by academic or equivalent ranking but also by 
equal treatment with the faculty in such matters as salary, re- 
tirement, tenure, sabbatical leave, voting privileges, sick leaves 
and social privileges.”° 

As early as 1898, President Gilman of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity made the statement that: 

The librarian’s office should rank with that of professor. 
... The profession of librarian should be distinctly recog- 
nized. Men and women should be encouraged to enter it, 
should be trained to discharge its duties, and should be re- 
warded, promoted and honored in proportion to the services 
they render.*? 

From another administrator, the President of Brown Univer- 
sity, comes this statement: 

The librarian, in summary, despite his administrative 
duties, is primarily an officer of instruction. He should have 
the scholarly interests and tastes which are expected of other 
members of the faculty. He should be given faculty status 
and should participate in all the committee and other dis- 
cussions incidental to that status.?? 

The general consensus of library opinion is summed up in the 
A.L.A. Classification and Pay Plans report, which states that: 

As all professional staff members contribute to the educa- 
tional program of the institution they are deemed to be of 
an academic rank corresponding to deans, teaching staff and 
departmental assistants. They should also enjoy the aca- 
demic privileges including participation in retirement 
plans.?° 

Inbrary Building 


The college administrator should see that the college library 
building is centrally located with respect to the remainder of the 
college plant. In judging the building and equipment one must 
consider the adequacy and effectiveness of such features as: (1) 
provision for a growing collection of books with the possibility 

20 Lyle, G. R., op. cit., pages 276-277. 

21 McCrum, B. P., An Estimate Of Standards For A College Library, Re- 
vised Edition, pages 43-44. 

22 Wriston, H. M., ‘‘The College Librarian and The Teaching Staff,’’ 
American Library Association Bulletin, 29: 182 April, 1935. 

23 Maloy, M. C., ‘‘ Faculty Status Of College Librarians,’’ American Li- 
brary Association Bulletin, 33: 232-233, April, 1939. 
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of future expansion; (2) sufficient reading space to take care 
of the needs of readers for study, reference, research and gen- 
eral reading purposes—with provision for future expansion ; (3) 
proper arrangement, space and relationships among areas devoted 
to loan desk service, card catalog, book stack, bibliographical 
tools and work rooms in which books are catalogued and prepared 
for the shelves; (4) administrative and workroom space for the 

quisition and preparation of books; (5) small conference rooms 
adjoining service departments for working quarters and for con- 
sultation with readers by the staff of these departments; (6) 
special facilities for faculty and upperclass students to work to- 
gether in those fields where books and library aids are the chief 
tools of study—carrells, research studies for faculty, seminar 
rooms and similar facilities placed as conveniently as possible to 
the book stack collection; (7) suitable provision for lighting in 
all parts of the library but with particular attention to reading 
rooms, working quarters and the card catalog area; (8) provision 
for air-conditioning and sound-proofing; (9) storage and exhibit 
facilities for special materials—such as finely printed and rare 
books, local college collection, map collection and other materials ; 


(10) special provision for audio-visual services including a fully 
equipped projection room; and (11) booklifts and elevators and 
other mechanical equipment which has been successfully used in 
business concerns.** 


Inbrary Finances 


Before the college administrator can demand satisfactory li- 
brary service, it is incumbent upon him to make certain that 
financial support is adequate. There may have been a time 
when $500 or $1,000 or $2,000 would buy all the books and 
periodicals which a college needed, but that day is definitely 
past.2> Prices of books have increased 40% and some higher 
within the past four years. Subscription prices to magazines 
have increased by leaps and bounds. Bindery prices for books 
and magazines and prices of supplies have had several increases 
since the end of the last World War. Congress has increased 
the postage rates on the shipping of books so much now, that the 

24 Lyle, G. R., op. cit., page 590. 

25 Danten, J. P., ‘* The Selection of Books for College Libraries,’’ Library 
Quarterly, V: 448, October, 1935. 
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libraries are paying the postage on these books instead of the 
jobbers and publishers. The American Library Association 
minimum standards for college libraries indicates very clearly 
what each college library budget should be. Failure to provide 
a reasonable amount (at least 5% and, preferably, 10% or more) 
of the college budget for the college library not only discourages 
and retards the work of the library staff and the teaching staff, 
but goes a good distance in making the college just a mediocre 
institution of higher learning. 


Miscellaneous Ways A President Can Aid The Library Staff 


They are: (1) aid in the establishing of a Friends of the Li- 
brary Group; (2) see that the librarian is kept informed of the 
aims, objectives, policies, etc. of the college, by seeing to it that 
he receives every kind of educational information which is issued 
to the faculty; (3) get people interested, especially members of 
the Board of Trustees and prospective donors, in the library; 
(4) see that every office of the college sends to the library two 
copies of every item of printed material published by each office, 
so that the library may have a strong collection of the materials 
of its college; (5) visit the library in an effort to find out the 
needs of the library and offer encouragement to library staff in 
their work; (6) see to it that the library gets the proper amount 
of publicity in the college newspapers, etc.; and he can (7) see 
that duties which are entirely irrelevant to library procedure, 
such as handling textbooks, being responsible for the master clock 
of the school, ete., are not imposed on the library staff or on 
valuable library space. 


Checklist of Questions For College Presidents 


Here are some points the president will wish to consider fre- 
quently as he moves forward with his college. They will serve 
likewise as a checklist to determine the success of his endeavors 
in regard to the college library. 

1. Is he easy to approach, sympathetic, courteous, impartial, 
and does he strive for a Christian attitude in his relationship with 
the faculty, which includes the professional librarians and the 
staff of the college? 

2. Does he endeavor to put himself in the other person’s place 
in order that he may see the other person’s point of view? 
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3. Does he believe that the primary purpose of the college 
library is to further the educational program of the college and 
that the duties of the librarian and the professional members of 
his staff are basically instructional in nature? 

4. Is the librarian, who is an officer charged with the admin- 
istration of a major unit of the college which maintains contact 
with all other units and serves all departments, directly re- 
sponsible to him, and does he give the librarian full authority to 
operate the library according to his best judgment? 

5. Does he keep the librarian informed as to changes in the 
curriculum and instructional program which would have signifi- 
cance from the standpoint of the adequacy of the library hold- 
ings of books, periodicals, audio-visual and other materials by 
giving the librarian the privilege of being a voting member of 
the faculty council (made up of heads of departments), a voting 
member of the faculty and either an ez officio or voting member 
of the committees on administration, curriculum, library and all 
other important committees on ‘educational administration and 
policy ? : 

6. Does he give the librarian and those of his staff, who are 
qualified to perform their individual roles as professional li- 
brarians, tenure and faculty rank according to their training and 
experience just as other members of the faculty are ranked; do 
the librarians get the same amount of vacation as faculty (sab- 
batical leaves included) ; are they included in the college health 
plan, sick leave and retirement insurance program and do they 
work 38 hours a week as called for by the American Library 
Association minimum standards for college libraries? 

7. Does he provide for an adequate library staff as specified 
by the A.L.A. minimum standards for college libraries and pro- 
vide for a staff room in the library for their relaxation ? 

8. Do articles about the library and library staff appear in 
every issue of his college newspaper, alumni bulletin and any 
other advertising media that his college uses for its publicity? 

9. Does the library have adequate room for expansion for the 
next several years? Does it have attractive, convenient, ade- 
quate and properly laid out workrooms and administrative 
offices and staff room? Is the library building used for library 
purposes only or is valuable expansion space being used for 
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materials other than library materials? Does the library get the 
proper equipment for the operation of the library when needed 
and recommended by the librarian? 

10. Does he give adequate financial support to the college 
library either by giving at least 7.5% of the total college budget 
or by giving the library the amount as specified in the A.L.A. 
minimum standards for college libraries? 

The college presidents who can answer in the affirmative all ten 
of the above questions are excellent administrators so far as the 
college library is concerned. Those answering eight or nine in 
the affirmative are very good; those answering six or seven in the 
affirmative are good; and an affirmative answer to four or five 
indicates a rating of fair, and those answering less than four in 
the affirmative are poor administrators. 











A SURVEY OF PROCEDURES FOR HANDLING CLASS 
ABSENCES IN THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES 


DAVID R. REVELEY 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, MISSISSIPPI STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


HE regulation of class attendance to the entire satisfaction of 

all the teaching members of the faculty in any institution 
poses a perpetual problem. Many colleges change their regula- 
tions periodically and few colleges have found a completely 
satisfactory system for the control of class attendance. 

The purpose of this survey was twofold: (1) to find out what 
the colleges were doing to meet the problem; and (2) to propose, 
in the light of the findings, a system for regulating class attend- 
ance which would prove to be of assistance to those colleges which 
were concerned by the matter. 

There are four well-defined systems which are used by the 
553 participating institutions for the regulation of class attend- 
ance. They are: (1) The No-Cut System—104; (2) The Cut- 
Allowance System—313; (3) The Unlimited-Cut System—32; 
and (4), The Multiple System—104.* 

The no-cut system. This system is a misnomer applied to a 
procedure which allows the faculty to hold each student account- 
able for each absence. In actual practice, there is a threat of 
disciplinary action which is seldom taken until evidence of negli- 
gence in class attendance is accumulated. 

The philosophy underlying this system presumes that the class- 
room method of instruction is a cooperative venture and that 
every member of the class is obligated to participate in class dis- 
cussions. Theoretically, it emphasizes the fact that a student’s 
absence from class denies his fellow students their right to obtain 
and consider his opinions and, incidentally, denies the instructor 
his right to obtain evidence upon which to base a fair grade for 
the student in question. 

The advantages of this system are: 

1. It provides an accurate check on all students in all classes. 

2. Absence from class may be regarded as a symptom of the 
student’s inability to profit from the college course. This system 


1 These figures represent the number of participating institutions which 
use the particular system. 
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makes it possible for such students to be located promptly before 
the situation becomes aggravated. 

3. It places the responsibility squarely on the student to at- 
tend classes regularly and on time. 

4. It guarantees fair and impartial treatment to all students. 

The disadvantages of this system are: 

1. The system requires administrators and instructors to give 
a great amount of time and attention to details when their efforts 
could be expended more profitably on more important educational 
matters. 

2. Faculty members do not always cooperate in the admin- 
istration of this system. The system can be no more effective 
than the faculty who enforce it. 

3. The system takes the handling of absences out of the hands 
of instructors who are more familiar with the circumstances sur- 
rounding absences, student attitudes and demands of the course. 

4. The underlying assumption, i.e., the obligation of the indi- 
vidual student to participate in the instruction of the whole class, 
is not universally accepted by all students. Furthermore, this 
principle has no validity when applied to lecture sessions or 
lecture courses which constitute a very high percentage of every 
student’s scheduled exercises. 

5. The larger the enrolment of the institution the greater will 
be the difficulties involved in its administration. 

The cut-allowance system. Under this system the student is 
allowed a certain number of cuts each semester ostensibly to care 
for emergencies. Various schemes are used by the colleges to 
determine the number of cuts. Nearly two thirds of the institu- 
tions based their allowance on the number of credits carried by 
the course; usually one cut per semester hour of credit. Two 
thirds of the colleges treat laboratory cuts as regular cuts and 
include them in the normal allowance. 

The philosophy underlying this method presumes that the 
student is obligated to prepare himself for each class but makes 
it his option to refuse regular attendance upon the demonstration 
of his ability to instruct himself, i.e., to make good grades. 

The advantages of this system are: 

1. Students are frequently faced with emergencies over which 
they have no control. The allowance makes it possible for them 
to meet these emergencies without penalty. 
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2. The system is an effective compromise between the rigidity 
of the no-cut system and the license of the unlimited-cut system. 

3. It relieves the administrative official charged with its opera- 
tion of an excessive amount of bookkeeping. 

The disadvantages of this system are: 

1. Students are not required to differentiate between necessary 
absence and willful absence until their allowances are exhausted. 

2. Students are often encouraged to resort to dishonest prac- 
tices either to conserve their allowance of cuts or to gain addi- 
tional cuts once the allowance has been exhausted. 

3. The chore of making out daily absence slips and recording 
and checking them is out of proportion to the disciplinary value 
of the system. 

4. The use of cuts before and after a holiday period prolongs 
the period for the student and oftentimes interferes with aca- 
demic progress. 

The unlimited-cut system. Under this system responsibility 
for class attendance rests squarely upon the shoulders of the stu- 
dent. The system places a fundamental reliance upon the ma- 
turity and good judgment of the individual. It presumes that 
the student is free to prepare for tests and examinations in any 
way that he sees fit. Implicit in this philosophy is the conviction 
that classroom instruction should be so dynamic and interesting 
that students will want to attend classes. 

The advantages of this system are: 

1. It places the responsibility for class attendance where it 
belongs, squarely upon the individual student. 

2. The system tends to stimulate instructors to make their 
classes so interesting and helpful that students will feel that they 
cannot afford to be absent. 

8. The system eliminates the excessive bookkeeping and ad- 
ministrative red tape of the more involved systems and frees 
officials for consideration of more important educational matters. 

The disadvantages of this system are: 

1. Immature students often find out too late that they have 
jeopardized their course standing by too frequent absences. 

2. Lack of uniformity and regularity in class attendance 
makes it difficult for instructors to organize and present course 
materials designed to meet individual needs. 
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The multiple system. Under this system the matter of class 
attendance is left largely in the hands of the individual in- 
structors. They are free to set up and enforce any system for 
the control of class attendance which will hold absenteeism to a 
minimum. 

The system is based upon the belief that class attendance is an 
integral part of classroom instruction and is of vital importance 
to the two people most concerned—the student and the instructor. 
If there exists a mutuality of respect and understanding between 
these two the matter of class attendance usually does not pose 
a serious problem. 

The advantages of this system are: 

1. The system eliminates much administrative red tape and 
holds record-keeping to a minimum. 

2. The system tends to promote a better rapport between stu- 
dents and their instructors. 

The disadvantages of this system are: 

1. It is difficult for administrative officials to obtain accurate 
information about class attendance. 

2. There is no uniformity in the way in which class absences 
are handled in a particular institution. There will be almost 
as many systems in operation as there are instructors. 

Authorization and reporting of absences. Personal illness of 
the student is the one most universally accepted excuse for 
absence from class. Sick excuses are cleared through the school 
infirmary in 85 per cent of the institutions reporting and are 
authorized either by the school doctor or school nurse. 

Although the dean is charged with the handling of absences 
due to participation in inter-collegiate activities in nearly two 
thirds of the colleges, in most instances this is a matter of mere 
formality. The official in charge of the activity normally sends 
a list of the participants to the dean’s office as a matter of record 
and as a matter of courtesy. The excuse is automatic. 

Slightly more than two thirds of the institutions participating 
in the study place the responsibility for excusing absences due 
to personal reasons on the dean or deans. The dean is normally 
charged with responsibility in the strictly men’s and women’s 
colleges. In the co-educational institutions the dean of men 
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handles this matter for the men and the dean of women performs 
a like function for the women. 

There is no general agreement among the colleges as to the 
time for reporting class absences to the proper authority. More 
than one third of the institutions require that absences be re- 
ported daily while less than one third require that such absences 
be reported at the end of each week. 

Excessive absences. Loss of credit for a course pursued seems 
to be the most drastic penalty for over-cutting that a student can 
suffer, short of being dropped from college. A clear majority 
of the colleges penalize excessive absences by denying the student 
credit for the course. What constitutes excessive absences varies 
from institution to institution. One college may operate on a 
percentage basis, i.e., if a student is absent more than a specified 
percentage of the number of times that a class meets per semester, 
he is denied credit for that course. Another college may permit 
each student a limited number of absences per course per 
semester. If he exceeds this number in any one course by one 
unexcused absence, he is denied credit. 

Many institutions which use the multiple system leave this 
matter to the discretion of the instructor who presumably is more 
familiar with the circumstances surrounding absences. 

Absence penalties. Approximately one half of the institutions 
reporting on this item use the loss of credit penalty for unexcused 
absences from examinations. This rule operates automatically 
if the administrator is impartial enough to invoke it in every 
instance. 

Two thirds of the colleges subscribe to the penalty of automatic 
failure on a test if the absence is unexcused. In the event that 
the matter is left to the instructor, it is reasonable to assume that 
most of them would fail a student who was absent without ex- 
cuse from a regularly scheduled test. 

College administrators were almost in unanimous agreement 
that the matter of absences immediately before and after holidays 
seemed to be the crux of the problem in the administration of 
any system for the control of class attendance. The majority 
of the participating institutions count such absences as multiple 
absences, two being the multiple most frequently mentioned. 

Less than one half of the colleges considered tardiness to class 
to be of sufficient importance to be covered by a regulation. 
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Most of these colleges use the three-to-one ratio as the penalty. 
If a student is late to the same class three times in any one 
semester he is automatically charged with an absence from that 
class. 

Administrative comments on the systems. College adminis- 
trators listed fourteen distinct features of their systems which 
they considered desirable. Those who administered the no-cut 
system liked its penalty provisions, frequent reports and central 
control. Administrators of the cut-allowance system were of 
the opinion that the allowance of cuts was most desirable. Those 
who used the unlimited-cut system felt that by placing the re- 
sponsibility on the student they had eliminated the excessive 
bookkeeping and administrative red tape which characterized the 
more rigid systems. Administrators of the multiple system were 
unanimous in agreeing that the placing of the responsibility on 
the instructor was the most desirable feature of their system. 

Administrators were outspoken about the limitations of the 
no-cut and cut-allowance systems as instruments for the control 
of class attendance. Lack of faculty cooperation and the diffi- 
culties involved in its administration were charges which were 
frequently leveled at the no-cut system. Administrators of the 
cut-allowance system were agreed that the consistent abuse of the 
cut privileges constituted its greatest weakness. Those who 
administered the multiple system felt that its lack of uniformity 
left much to be desired. No administrator of the unlimited-cut 
system had a single criticism to offer. 

Recommendation. The findings of the study clearly indicate 
that a modified system of voluntary attendance will prove to be 
the most effective solution to the problem of class attendance. 
The following system is hereby recommended : 


All students are expected to be regular and prompt in 

. their attendance upon classes. Each student is required 

to accept full responsibility for his own class attendance 
subject to the following conditions: 

A. All students are required to attend classes on the day 
immediately preceding and immediately following a regu- 
larly scheduled vacation period. 

B. All faculty members are requested to report to the 
dean or deans those students whose academic standing in a 
course is being endangered by excessive absences. Excessive 
absences are herein defined as being three consecutive 
absences in any one course, 
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C. Any student so reported who continues to absent him- 
self from classes will have his voluntary attendance privi- 
leges withdrawn. Further absences will result in disci- 
plinary action. 

Evaluation of current systems. From the standpoint of actual 
use the evidence points to the desirability of the unlimited-cut 
system for the effective control of class attendance. The follow- 
ing table illustrates this fact: 


TABLE I. EVALUATION OF CURRENT ATTENDANCE SYSTEM 








No-eut Cut-allow. Unlimited. Multiple 











Evaluation Per cent Percent Percent Percent 
A. Satisfactory nncccccecsecsecsssssee 5.8 10.5 75.8 12.6 
B. Partially Satisfactory... 35.6 34.5 9.0 41.7 
C. Unsatisfactory ceca 14.4 C—————eE 17.4 
A ge ee 44.2 30.4 15.2 28.3 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 





It is immediately apparent from the above table that in actual 
practice the unlimited-cut system is the most acceptable system 
now in use. Three fourths of those who administer it are out- 
spoken in their opinion as to its effectiveness. The no-cut system 
appears to be the least effective as only 6 per cent of those who 
administer it are convinced that it is wholly effective in keeping 
students in their classes. 

The recommended system of voluntary class attendance is by 
no means prescriptive. Colleges differ fundamentally and hence 
require different solutions for their problems. The proposed 
system suggests the general framework within which any institu- 
tion can fashion a method for the control of class attendance 
which best meets its needs. 

This study will have failed in its purpose if administrators 
see in its findings only confirmation of their own systems. As a 
small beginning in the field of the liberal arts college it is hoped 
that the study will point the way to much-needed research in this 
area. Only through constant search for newer and better ways 
of doing things can the quality of any institution’s educational 
services be improved. In this direction lies the hope and the 
future of the liberal arts college. 











A CAREER IN PUBLIC HEALTH FOR THE 
COLLEGE GRADUATE 


REGINALD M. ATWATER 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


HEN, as happened last month in a community of the sophisti- 

cated county of Westchester, New York, the radio warned 
householders to boil all their drinking water for the next twenty- 
four hours, the average listener gave little if any thought to the 
trained staff of men and women in the health department who 
were responsible for issuing this protective order. Yet, in a 
hundred quiet ways, the staff of the health department year in 
and year out safeguards the life and welfare of the public until 
something like ‘‘an act of God’’—in this case torrential rains 
with high winds, fallen trees and power lines—gives the public 
evidence of its alert watchfulness. 

Who are these public protectors? For the most part, college 
graduates trained to a specialized task. The typical health de- 
partment is directed by a medical health officer and has such 
divisions as those of sanitation, control of communicable diseases, 
protection of maternal and child health, vital statistics, labora- 
tory and public health nursing services. Each division is headed 
by a person with advanced training and experience and each 
division in a large jurisdiction has an effective professional and 
clerical staff. The work of the health department has been con- 
stantly growing and it is not unusual to find special bureaus or 
projects devoted to such newer activities as accident prevention 
and home safety, cancer diagnosis, industrial hygiene and nu- 
trition. 

While the health department—local, county or state—is the 
official head of the public health program, thousands of volun- 
tary agencies on national, state and local levels also employ 
trained health personnel. Responsibilities vary from assistance 
in various types of health campaigns to the directorship of such 
large privately-supported organizations as the National Tubercu- 
losis Association. In addition, there are also hundreds of posi- 
tions under civil service in the federal government, those in the 
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United States Public Health Service being perhaps the best 
known. 

Public health as a career service has much to offer college 
graduates. It commends itself especially to the professionally- 
minded student because : 


1. It offers a vast variety of opportunities to suit different 
types and levels of skills and individual tastes. Whether 
the college graduate craves leadership, enjoys working in the 
midst of a large staff, or prefers to be the king-pin on a 
small staff, whether he enjoys teaching, working with statis- 
ties, tackling practical field problems or delving into abstract 
science, there is a place waiting for him. 

2. Conditions of work are favorable and attractive to 
professional people. The field of service is now literally 
world-wide; there are many avenues to research and special 
study. Advancement for the well-prepared health worker 
is rapid and the personal rewards for service so satisfying 
that it is often difficult to lure a man or woman away from 
a challenging job by money alone. Public health workers 
occupy a respected and often warmly admired place in the 
heart of the community. 

3. The period of training, while longer for the adminis- 
trative positions in public health than for comparable places 
in the business world, is yet advantageous because it forms 
the basic preparation for a variety of positions. For ex- 
ample, the health officer first trained as a licensed physician, 
has a variety of strings to his bow, as is the case with the 
public health nurse who has fundamental preparation first 
as a professional registered nurse. 

4. Public health is a steady, stable occupation with prac- 
tically no slack periods, no seasonal layoffs and an increasing 
demand for qualified workers. For a quarter century the 
needs have exceeded the supply and at the present time 
authoritative figures show that 1900 more public health 
physicians, 14,000 more public health nurses, 5,000 more 
sanitation personnel and 7,700 more clerical and adminis- 
trative personnel are needed to fill the vacancies in local, 
state and national public health activities. 

5. Salaries have been steadily rising—some have doubled 
in the last ten years. 

6. Personnel policies are good: hours of work, vacation 
and sick leave periods are standard, leaves of absence for ad- 
vanced study are usually easily secured and old-age retire- 
ment is protected. 





Specific information as to how to prepare for any of the dozen 
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typical positions in public health or for the more highly special- 
ized atypical jobs may be secured from the American Public 
Health Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. The 
Association especially desires to place its career booklet in the 
hands of college graduates. Quantities up to ten will be sent 
free of charge to colleges, universities and medical schools. 








WAR SCARES AND THE NEW TECHNIQUES OF 
COLLEGE FUND-RAISING 


CURTIS P. FIELDS 


FORMERLY EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, YALE ALUMNI FUND, Now CONSULTANT ON 
ANNUAL GIVING AND BEQUEST PROGRAMS 


HE threat of war—apparent or real—plays havoc with educa- 

tional balance sheets. 

When the Korean situation suddenly erupted, our gift-sup- 
ported universities, colleges and preparatory schools discovered 
that their normal budgetary problems had multiplied overnight. 
A fresh set of financial difficulties pressed for a prompt solution. 
While the war-scare has eased, at least temporarily, many of its 
attendant problems remain. 

Will costs keep on rising? Will expanded military training 
mean a sharp drop in enrolment? If so, how can the resulting 
decrease of tuition income be offset? Will many givers stop 
giving, or can they instead be persuaded to give more liberally? 
Is the time ripe for a capital campaign? Should it be short- 
term, inclusive and intensive? Or should it be a long-term 
effort, spread over a number of years, and based on carefully- 
planned cultivation of selected prospects? Should the annual 
giving program be laid on the shelf meanwhile? What about 
bequests ? 

Every administrator or trustee knows only too well that edu- 
cational institutions always need more unrestricted income. 
They always have. They always will. It is their life blood. 

That blood stream must be unceasingly replenished. In an 
era of mounting costs, it must flow in ever-growing volume. 
This is particularly true when war clouds lower. 

Even in more normal times an increase in tuition income is 
seldom a sufficient answer. To raise the scale of fees may auto- 
matically screen out some of the choicest students, even though 
a considerable slice of the increased revenue is distributed in 
the form of more liberal scholarship grants. To let in more stu- 
dents in order to earn more tuition may backfire both financially 
and educationally. 

To expect higher rates of return on capital funds has so far 
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proved unwarranted. Their static or downward course during 
the past quarter-century is in sharp contrast to the trend of 
annual giving to income. 


Gifts or Government 


What alternatives face gift-supported institutions? One is 
considerably increased government aid. The other is gifts, more 
gifts and still more gifts. Gifts from alumni, from parents, 
from friends, from foundations, from industry, from commerce, 
from finance. Numberless gifts, both large and small. Gifts 
to capital and gifts to income. 

Whether peace or war lies ahead, it seems a safe prediction 
that the total of giving to educational purposes will steadily in- 
crease. It burgeoned during earlier wars, and has done so for 
many years in times of peace. 

What makes donors give? Why does giving increase in war- 
time, or when war threatens? The answer probably lies in- 
grained in each of us. 

Since colonial days we Americans have believed not only in 
education, but in the best education attainable. ‘‘ Knowledge is 
power,’’ is a truism dinned into the ears of every school child. 
‘*Knowledge comes only from study,’’ wrote A. Edward Newton. 
James Russell Lowell was still more specific: ‘‘It was in making 
education not only common to all, but in some sense compulsory 
on all, that the destiny of the free republics of America was 
practically settled.’’ Such sentiments and numberless others 
have been the warp of our national thought fabric. 

Today the American people are groping, reaching, in fact 
clamoring for wise leadership. Where can they turn if not to 
our seats of learning and to our churches? Who is so pessimistic 
as to believe that those institutions which through the years have 
proved their genuine worth will—especially in times of national 
peril—be permitted to wither for lack of adequate financial 
support? 


New Techniques in Seeking Gifts 


Interestingly enough, surprisingly few presidents and head- 
masters have probed adequately the rich mine of annual giving 
by alumni and friends which lies close at hand. The yearly 
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statistical reports of the American Alumni Council afford strik- 
ing proof of this. All too many have forgotten that each in- 
crease of $40,000 in annual giving equals the income on an addi- 
tional $1,000,000 of capital funds. At all too many institutions 
a fair degree of success has brought complacency. At all too 
many others the annual Alumni Fund has apparently come to 
be regarded as a sort of automatic, push-button affair. All too 
many have simply followed the old shopworn formula: ‘‘ Just 
send out a few mimeographed form letters and watch the gifts 
roll in.’’ 

It is no longer sufficient to say, ‘‘You gave last year; there- 
fore give again.’’ Or, ‘‘You did not give last year; therefore 
give this time.’’ Or, ‘‘ Unfortunately our college or preparatory 
school couldn’t live within its income last year (or can’t do so 
this year) ; therefore please help.’? Opportunity and ability for 
constructive service will be the determining criteria hereafter. 
Mere need will not suffice. 

Of the hundreds of colleges and preparatory schools, only a 
handful are taking full advantage of the new techniques de- 
veloped in recent years by certain of the more successful Alumni 
Funds. Among these new techniques are: 

(a) Analysis of the distinctive qualities of the institution 
and of its special contributions to society ; use of up-to-date 
- to emphasize repeatedly the more constructive of 
these. 

(b) Meticulous attention, first, to the publicity back- 
ground, to the form, appearance, content, phraseology and 
timing of appeals; second, to the minutiae of public rela- 
tions and of alumni relations (information, reports, ‘‘home- 
comings’’, etc.) 

(ec) Broad scale ‘‘grass roots’’ organization of volunteer 
workers, pledged to do personal soliciting whenever physi- 
cally possible. 

(d) Close attention to the history, personality and special 
interests of prospective large donors. 


Such efforts pay rich dividends in urgently needed annual 
gifts. For example, during the last ten years the totals of 
annual gifts to unrestricted income through the Yale Alumni 
Fund have increased 325%. America’s pursestrings have been 
open wide to educational administrators who utilize the new 
techniques. They still are. 
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A seemingly contradictory trend parallels this current flower- 
ing of generosity. Donors are choosing their benefactions with 
greater care. No wonder! The numbers and varieties of causes 
seeking financial support have sprouted like weeds. Many ap- 
peals take the shortest possible route to the wastebasket. This 
plethora of pleading can have but one end. The golden harvest 
will be channelled more and more to those institutions which have 
the best case and present it most effectively. 

Press reports of many successful efforts testify glowingly to 
the fact that the present is a good time to ask for gifts. Granted 
the basic fundamentals, a well organized search both for capital 
funds and for annual gifts to unrestricted income should bear 
rich fruit. What are these fundamentals? Traditionally high 
standards. A history of honorable and effective service. A 
clearly demonstrable opportunity for still greater service. A 
statesmanlike program. Outstanding leadership. Good rela- 
tions with alumni, with the press and with the general public. 
A nucleus of enthusiastic and capable volunteer workers, ready 
and willing to solicit personally. Imaginative, skillful and ex- 
perienced campaign advice and management. 

There is evidence of an increasing trend toward dual, long- 
range, year-after-year development programs, with capital gifts 
and annual contributions to income being asked for at the same 
time. When there is no critical emergency requiring that large 
amounts of capital funds be raised quickly, the search for con- 
tributions to capital should be continuous and selective. The 
campaigns for Alumni Fund gifts to income should be yearly and 
all-inclusive. The two concurrent efforts, properly planned and 
administered, can be made mutually stimulating and helpful. 

The annual Alumni Fund campaign is the cornerstone of the 
whole structure. It is risky to omit it, even temporarily. 

Nor should any lapse be permitted in the steady, year-after- 
year search for bequests to capital and bequests to income. 
This highly specialized and extremely important phase of an 
over-all development program should be in the hands of a care- 
fully chosen committee, working with expert advice. Its mem- 
bers need to be a hardy breed—willing workers, not easily dis- 
couraged. Their efforts may bring rich fruit overnight, or next 
month, or next year. Then again they may not begin to show 
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any results for several years. But even one generous bequest 
may abundantly repay many long months of arduous toil. 


Undue Pressure Often Proves Costly 


The prime importance of a traditional, uninterrupted annual 
giving program may be overlooked when capital campaigns are 
being considered. Sometimes the former is shoved aside—un- 
wisely. Caught between the millstones of rising costs and ebbing 
revenue, now and then a board of trustees may even succumb to 
the lure of a broad-scale, hurry-up, all-out drive for gifts to cur- 
rent income. They will probably regret it. 

In theatrical jargon, such campaigns may aptly be called ‘‘one 
night stands—no return engagements expected.’’ At infrequent 
intervals, when raising endowment or seeking gifts for new 
buildings and equipment, such short-term, inclusive, high-pres- 
sure efforts may (depending upon the circumstances) be not only 
effective but necessary. However current-use income dollars so 
obtained are likely to prove dearly bought. For one thing, their 
cost ratio is too high. Worse yet is the frittering away of group 
loyalty and enthusiasm which should instead be assiduously 
nourished and cherished and directed into a dependable and 
continually growing source of annual support. 

Even in capital gift campaigns, too much and too concentrated 
pressure on prospective donors may in the long run prove in- 
ordinately expensive. 

For example, in the Yale $20,000,000 Endowment Fund Cam- 
paign of 1925-26 there were many cases of costly overpersuasion. 
The following are but a few instances of loyal alumni who obvi- 
ously gave more than they could afford, with unfortunate results 
during the succeeding two decades: 

Average Annual 


Indiwidual Contri- Total Alumni Fund ; 
butions to 1925-1926 Gifts During paar tah 
Endowment Fund next 23 years during 23 years 
$9,000 $745 $32.39 
$1,000 $255 $10.65 
$1,000 $150 $ 6.52 
$1,000 $ 20 $ .87 
$ 500 $ 70 $ 3.04 
$ 500 $ 1 $ .04 


$ 250 $ 10 $ .43 
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Yale is today engaged in a long-term search for capital funds 
from selected groups of alumni and friends. It has been officially 
announced that this time the Alumni Fund has number-one 
priority. Contributions to capital will be actively and energeti- 
cally sought among all Yale men thought to be in a position to 
make the larger gifts, but no alumnus will be urged to contribute 
so liberally to capital that his annual Alumni Fund gift will 
suffer. 

There is good reason for this. Yale urgently needs large 
capital gifts in the months ahead. But for her future capital 
and income requirements, Yale (like her sister institutions) must 
count heavily on the growing number and size of annual and 
special contributions that will come as a result of the steadily 
increasing earning power of thousands of alumni. 

Analysis of certain selected classes, chosen at four or five year 
intervals, reflects the preponderant importance of future earn- 
ing power. The following Alumni Fund giving records during 
the succeeding twenty-three years of members of those classes 
who gave to the 1925-26 Yale Endowment Fund campaign have 
been separated according to the size of their gifts to capital 
during that campaign: 


Amounts of gifts Proportion which their combined 
made by individual total of Alumni Fund gifts 
donors to the during the succeeding 23 years 
1925-26 Endowment bore to their combined total of 
Fund campaign Endowment Fund Contributions 
$1,000 or more 75% 
Less than $1,000 220% 


The hope of the future lies first, in a still greater realization 
of their responsibility to higher education on the part of those 
who have inherited or who otherwise control America’s concen- 
trations of wealth; second, in broadening year after year the 
base of annual Alumni Fund giving; and third, in a steady 
growth in the size of individual contributions as earning power 
increases. 

Today’s contributor of capital funds should at the same time 
lead the way and set the example of giving to income. Today’s 
Alumni Fund contributor of $5, $10 or $25 should be trained 
to realize that as his earning power grows he will be expected 
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not only to increase proportionately the size of his annual Alumni 
Fund gift to income, but eventually to assume in addition his 
rightful share of tomorrow’s capital fund campaigns. 


Annual Giving is the Focal Point of an Alumni Program 


A well-organized and efficient alumni relations program has 
many facets. Inevitably they all in one way or another serve to 
focus the fire of loyalty on financial support. That is but nat- 
ural. How else can the great majority of alumni best serve the 
institutions to which they are so devoted? How else can they 
express so effectively their belief in higher education? We who 
are sufficiently interested and loyal are glad to give. We who 
give tend to become increasingly interested and loyal. 

Who first called annual Alumni Fund giving a college’s living 
endowment, no one seems to know. Regardless of its origin and 
its frequent use, the phrase is apt and acute. The average 
alumnus is bound to his undergraduate institution by the strong- 
est of ties. There were spent his ‘‘Bright college years, with 
pleasure rife.’’ There he formed lifelong friendships. There 
he learned principles that govern his daily activities, precepts 
that color his outlook on whatever he sees, hears or reads. He 
instinetively thinks of his preparatory school and his college as 
among the things in life most worth preserving. 

This loyalty and devotion should in turn be cultivated and 
nurtured by the college or preparatory school as one of its most 
precious assets, and not looked upon as merely a one-way street 
marked ‘‘deliver contributions here.”’ 

Donors to capital and donors to income can gradually be in- 
duced to do still more than merely give money. They can be led 
to work for the institution, to help solve its problems and fight 
its battles. 

Yes, annual giving is a living endowment. What finer and 
more useful asset could a college have? What better bulwark 
in time of need? 

















FUND-RAISING IN WARTIME 


A. C. MARTS 
PRESIDENT, MARTS AND LUNDY, INC. 


N THE parlous days ahead every American has one supreme 
duty and interest—to help our beloved country overcome the 
most horrible and unbelievable threat to our national existence 
that we have ever experienced, and probably the greatest danger 
to human freedom that mankind has suffered for six centuries. 
Each individual, each institution, must dedicate full strength 
and devotion to that great united purpose. It is not necessary 
to remind you, the representatives of America’s military educa- 
tional institutions, of this responsibility, for it is at the core of 
your thinking and planning. 

I state it, however, at the outset of this brief paper, lest some 
of you may think that the advice I am about to offer in reference 
to active fund-raising during the emergency is offered without 
proper consideration of the national emergency. I assure you 
that, as an officer in the reserve of one of our military establish- 
ments, ready and eager for active service if needed, I am fully 
aware of the nature of the military emergency, and in spite of 
it, indeed, even in part because of it, I bring you a message of 
encouragement and stimulation for plans to strengthen your 
institutions through fund-raising. 

For America has always given most generously to its educa- 
tional and religious institutions during periods of war emergen- 
cies. There are several reasons why this has been so, and why 
it may again be so in the years immediately ahead. But before 
I state them, let me first show you some facts concerning our 
nation’s record of giving during past war years. 

During the four year period prior to World War II, 
1938-1941, the annual giving in America to philanthropy 
averaged $1,322,000,000. 

During the four war years, 1942-1945, annual giving in 
America averaged $2,884,000,000 per year. 

Nore: Excerpt from an address before the Annual Convention of the 
Association of Military Colleges and Schools, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., January 19, 1951. 
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During World War II, annual giving to colleges rose from 
$97,000,000 in 1941, to $122, 000,000 in 1945. 

During World War II annual giving to Protestant 
churches rose from $350,000,000 in 1941, to $590,000,000 in 
1945. 

Looking back to the giving increases in World War I, we 
find that in the three years from 1914-1916, annual giving 
to philanthropy averaged $655,333,000. While giving dur- 
ing the three years 1917-1919, averaged $1,046,000,000. 

Records for giving during the War between the States are 
not easily available, but we find that benevolences of four 
major Protestant denominations in 1860 equalled $525,000, 
while benevolences to those same denominations in 1865 
equalled $1,052,000. 


Why Does America Step up its Support of Colleges 
And Churches During Wartime? 


There are several reasons in two major categories which may 
be cited. First, I should like to mention a basic, spiritual reason. 

1. Americans love peace, and long and pray and work for 
world peace. It is one of our most fundamental purposes in the 
world. Consequently, when war comes, we are profoundly 
shocked by it, and find it extremely difficult to believe that war 
has indeed come. Invariably, this yearning for peace exposes us, 
as it has in the present crisis, to unpreparedness, and the shock 
of finding ourselves in actual danger stirs us, in time, to our 
maximum efforts. Only thus do we find the strength—the be- 
lated strength—to survive. Let us hope and pray that we will 
once again, in 1951, rally our latent power soon enough and 
energetically enough to survive the perils into which we are now 
plunged. 

But once America has been aroused from our peacetime, easy- 
going habits, we develop a public spirit, a will and an energy 
that spill over beyond the primary requirements of making war, 
into more devotion to strengthening the home front, also. The 
older men and women who stay home are spurred by the sacri- 
fices of the boys in uniform to greater effort in support of our 
home institutions of education, religion, character-building and 
welfare. Many a man reacted during the two World Wars to a 
request to work in a fund-raising campaign for his college or 
church about as follows: 
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‘No, I’m sorry. I’m tired, been working long hours on 
account of extra war duties. Can’t take on anything now 
of this character. It will have to wait until the war is 
over—then I won’t be so tired. 

‘‘But wait, on second thought,—I guess the boys over 
there are more tired than I am. Wish I could be over there 
to help them, but I’d be no good over there. 

‘‘But, while they’re trying to save our country and the 
world, maybe we’d better build up the institutions over here 
that will help to make it more worth the saving. 

‘*‘Oh—I’m tired, sure, -but I’ll work in the onmnen. 
What do you want me to do? Let’s go!’ 


This is the undergoing spiritual and patriotic reason which has 
helped to stimulate giving to unselfish causes during wartime. 
It goes without saying that in order to tap or harness this spirit 
in wartime, the cause which seeks support must itself be funda- 
mental and sincere in its spirit and purpose. 

2. The second reason for increased philanthropy in wartime 
lies in the great increase of money :n circulation and the simul- 
taneous decrease of the usual opportunities for spending it. 
With more cash in their hands, people can travel less, buy fewer 
television sets, frigidaires, clothes and houses. 

So we see wartime producing two surpluses—a spiritual sur- 
plus of patriotism and public concern, and a financial surplus of 
ready cash. 

This is not to imply that all snide of America react in this 
constructive manner to these two wartime surpluses, indeed many 
of them do not, as we all well know. Some react most selfishly. 
But as a rule, these latter are not the men and women who build 
colleges and churches even in peacetime. There are enough fine- 
grained, patriotic men and women in America who do react 
unselfishly so that a definite trend of increased generosity in 
wartime has been established as an historical fact. 











THE SMALL COLLEGE TALKS BACK* 
(Book Review) 


PAUL SWAIN HAVENS 
PRESIDENT, WILSON COLLEGE 


ssTINHE history of institutions,’’ wrote the late Bishop Stubbs, 

‘‘cannot be mastered—can scarcely be approached—without 
an effort.’’ Dr. Hall has made almost effortless and completely 
delightful the history of liberal education in southern Idaho, and 
has at the same time described with urbanity, wit and penetra- 
tion the typical problems which every college executive faces. 
The author was formerly president of The College of Idaho and 
is now president of Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri. 

The setting is The College of Idaho; the time is the very 
recent past—1939-1947 ; the actors are faculty members, trustees, 
students, visitors (like the British Ambassador), friends, critics; 
the plot turns on the conflict between potentiality and perform- 
ance—how to keep a small church-related college true to its 
purpose, keep it going, keep it growing in strength. 

But this is not another treatise on college administration or 
liberal education. It reads more like a novel than like an essay. 
It is essentially a case history: here are the problems, the in- 
stances; what shall we do about them? And the problems are 
all there—enrolment, athletics, public relations, trustees, finances 
and the rest of the melancholy lot. The answers are there also— 
shrewd, honest, forthright, salted with a humor and set forth in 
a literate style which are a principal part of the charm of the 
book. The small college talks back in convincing tones to a 
world that worships size and is ready to discount the importance 
of a small college merely because the college is small. If the im- 
mediate setting is Idaho, the stage is the campus of every small 
college in the country—and to a degree the campus of every large 
university also. 

This is a good book: an excellent guide for the new college 
president or trustee; a comfort to the lonely administrator who 
wonders whether others have ever had to bear problems like his; 
a contribution, both sagacious and witty, to the literature of 
contemporary higher education. 

* The Small College Talks Back: An Intimate Appraisal, by William W. 


Hall, Jr., with Foreword by Henry Sloane Coffin and Introduction by Guy 
E. Snavely. Richard R. Smith, Inc., New York. 1951. 214 pp. $3.00. 
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EXPLORING A THEOLOGY OF EDUCATION 
(Book Review) 


ANDREW B. MARTIN 
PRESIDENT, OTTAWA UNIVERSITY 


HILE written primarily from the Catholic viewpoint, this 

book* is important reading for Protestant educators and 
particularly for teachers and administrators of denominational 
colleges. It develops the fact that education needs not only a 
philosophy but a theology if its work is to be carried forward 
with any sense of ultimate meaning or purpose. 

Dr. Fitzpatrick, a Catholic layman and distinguished educator, 
here argues that only by facing the need for Christian theology 
can education find the answer to its basic problems. This does 
not mean merely adding religion to education or putting theology 
in the curriculum but it means, rather, the basing of the whole 
structure of learning upon the Christian presuppositions regard- 
ing God, man and life. 

For example, education must come to grips with the question’ 
of the nature of man if it is to set up effective goals for its pro- 
cedures. It is not possible to do this fully or ultimately without 
consideration of the age-long insights of religious faith which 
are based upon both revelation and experience. The author gets 
to the heart of the matter in the following statement: 


The revealed knowledge of God as organized in theology 
answers for man the central and most important question 
of his life in his purpose on earth and his destiny. This 
must become—it is imperative that it become—the control- 
ling idea in all educational theory and practice. Secondary 
ends, character formation, citizenship, cultivation of the 
personality are not ultimate but only secondary ends and 
find meaning only in terms of the ultimate. The uncer- 
tainty, the confusion of modern education would be resolved 
if the basic point in theology were accepted. (p. 28) 


When man is taken seriously both as to his rational being and 
his spiritual nature, the implications for the theory and practice 


* Exploring a Theology of Education by Edward A. Fitzpatrick. The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. 1950. 174 pp. $3.50. 
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of education are tremendous. Man is then viewed, not as a mere 
machine, nor as an organism only, nor as a passive receptacle for 
facts, but as a thinking, willing, active agent with the possibility 
of fullness of life now and a destiny in eternity. 

The significance for a theology of education of various Catholic 
documents and writings, some of them common to all Christians, 
is given. The catechism, the liturgy, the spiritual writings such 
as, ‘‘The Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius of Loyola,’’ ‘‘The 
Lives of the Saints,’’ ‘‘The New Testament,’’ and the papal 
Encyclical on the ‘‘Christian Education of Youth’’ (Divini 
Illius Magistri) are all considered in relation to education. The 
treatment of ‘‘The New Testament’’ as a source book of educa- 
tional theory and practice is particularly fresh, original and 
stimulating. 

Protestants are likely to overlook many of the Catholic sources 
which deal with the fundamental principles of Christian educa- 
tion and which provide insights valuable to all Christians. The 
papal Encyclical on the ‘‘ Christian Education of Youth’’ is one 
of these. The Pope, for example, presents Christian education 
in these significant words: 

Christian education takes in the whole aggregate of human 
life, physical and spiritual, intellectual and moral, indi- 
vidual, domestic and social, not with a view of reducing it in 
any way, but in order to elevate, regulate and perfect it, in 
accordance with the example and teaching of Christ. 

A theology of education inevitably raises questions which the 
author treats with understanding and skill. Some of these are: 
the relation of religion to knowledge, the necessity for religious 
training at all levels of educational experience, the place of 
secular subjects in a program of religious teaching and the basic 
question of the place of religion in education. A chapter is 
given also to the practical issues of religion in public education 
and in character education. 

Education within a theological perspective, if it is going to be 
meaningful, sincere and effective must be in the hands of com- 
petent teachers who themselves believe and are concerned. A 
valuable chapter is given to this subject entitled : ‘‘The Christian 
Teacher and the Theology of Education.’’ 

This book should be read by both Catholic and non-Catholic 
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alike if for no other reason than that given by the author him- 
self, namely, ‘‘to clarify the relations of Catholic educators to 
other educators, particularly those interested in the public 
schools.’ One could wish perhaps for more recognition of the 
Protestant contribution to the subject but this is no serious ob- 
jection to a book which fills a real need in American educational 


thought. 











NATIONAL ROSTER OF PROSPECTIVE COLLEGE 
TEACHERS 


Below is given the list of seniors recommended by member 
colleges as persons who should be encouraged to do graduate 
work with the idea of preparation for college teaching. These 
nominations are made in conformity with the program approved 
by the Association at its annual meeting in January, 1945. The 
chief features of the program are: 

Arrangements will be made by the candidate selected, in con- 
sultation with officers of his own college, to enter graduate school 
for at least one year’s training for college teaching. His studies 
during this first year will be carried on primarily from the point 
of view of preparation for college teaching rather than of meet- 
ing the formal requirements for an advanced degree. 

Each college will be concerned with helping those appointed 
find a practical solution of whatever financial problems may be 
involved. 

Each college will undertake to offer each candidate it selects 
a one-year appointment to follow immediately after the year’s 
graduate work. During this year the one appointed will be 
given opportunities for ‘‘in-service training’’ by serving either 
as an Assistant in the department of his special interest—thus 
coming in close contact with experienced teachers—or as an In- 
structor in charge of one or more classes under the supervision of 
a regular member of the department. Each college will deter- 
mine the amount of compensation in each case, having in mind 
that the purpose of the arrangement is to provide opportunities 
for the one appointed and not to meet the institution’s need for 
instructors. 

At the end of this two-year period, as a result of his experience 
in graduate work and in the work of actual teaching, and with 
the help of his advisers, the student should be in a position to 
make a wise decision as to whether his life work should be in 
teaching, and if so, what type of further training he should un- 
dertake. 
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National Roster of Prospective College Teachers 


State 


ALABAMA 


ARKANSAS 


CALIFORNIA 


CONNECTICUT 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


FLORIDA 


IDAHO 


ILLINOIS 


INDIANA 


Iowa 


Institution 


Birmingham-Southern 
College 

Judson College 

Spring Hill College 


Hendrix College 


Philander Smith 
College 


College of the 
Holy Names 


Mills College 


St. Mary’s College 


Albertus Magnus 
College 


Yale University 


Dunbarton College of 
Holy Cross 


Georgetown University 


Bethune-Cookman 
College 
College of Idaho 


Augustana College 
DePaul University 
Greenville College 


Lake Forest College 
Rosary College 


Southern Illinois 
University 


Evansville College 
Goshen College 
St. Joseph’s College 


Valparaiso University 


Wartburg Callege 
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Student 
Ernest Louis Vest 


Anne Gentry 
Bryan E. Clark 
Earl E. Phillips 
Embry E. Wilson 


James Adams 
Corine Monday 


Mary Althea Gilpatric 
Lorena Fragley Louis 


Eileen Shelia Dhanda 
Betty Jean Pease 


Norman L. Benjamin 
Joseph J. Welsh 


Ann McCabe 


Robert C. Coburn 
Robert A. Divine 
Lawrence C. Hornor 


Martha Woodham 


Thomas Hardiman 
Karl Kronstein 


Mary L. Jackson 
Lucius Davis 


8. Gene Odle 


William Abbott 

Joseph Birkenheuer 

Lee Lillehaug 

William Arthur 

Jack B. Haskins 

Alister D. McAlister 
Edwin B. Hutchins 
Sarah Anne Cosgrove 
Suzanne Marie MceGowen 


Darwin Darrell Davis 
Doris Jane Schwinn 
Thomas O. Sloan, Jr. 


Maleolm Stuart 
John 8. Oyer 
Robert Cahill 
John Cummings 


Fred Telschow 
Elizabeth Helen 
Zumbehl 


Melvin Gleiter 
Richard Swensen 
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State 
KANSAS 


KENTUCKY 
MARYLAND 


MICHIGAN 


MINNESOTA 


MISSISSIPPI 


Missouri 


NEBRASKA 


New HAMPSHIRE 
NEw JERSEY 


Institution 


Fort Hays Kansas 
State College 


Friends University 


Southwestern College 


Centre College 


College of Notre 
Dame of Maryland 


Goucher College 
Hood College 


Morgan State College 


Mount St. Mary’s 
College 


Western Maryland 
College 


Hope College 


Marygrove College 


Gustavus Adolphus 
College 


Macalester College 


St. Olaf College 
Millsaps College 


Lindenwood College 


University of 
Kansas City 


Creighton University 
Hastings College 


Nebraska Wesleyan 
University 


Rivier College 
Princeton University 


Upsala College 


Student 


Bill Jellison 
Shirley King 

Pat Lancaster 
Wesley Lauterbach 
Floyd Price 

Helen Dewell 
Keith Dillman 
Kenneth Thomas 
John Hakac 
Patricia Maguire 
Eleanor Prevost 
Marian Stever 
Theresa E. Falaguerra 
Barbara Henderson 
Ann Venture 
Gaynor Waters 


Bernard Stanley Kalisz 
Fred Keefer 

Perry Levinson 

James A. Hakken 
Constance A. McConnell 
Catherine L. Maher 
George Winton Anderson 
Elaine Bjorklund 
William Robertz 
Howard Rundquist 
Richard Dierenfield 
Marcia Giffei 

Wallace Spolar 

Mary Ann Christensen 
Harold Fardal 

Turner Cassity 

Franz Posey 

Mary Ella Bemis 


Betty Jack Littleton 
Jennifer Sullivan 


Charles V. Lair 
Charles V. Matthews 
Joan Krager 


Shirley Anderson 
Pauline Burns 
Jack Thorne 


Raymond Owen 
Laurence Pickering 
Rachel M. Boudreau 
Paul Michael Bator 
Gary 8S. Becker 


Stanley Holger 
Pretorius 
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State 
NEw MEXICco 


New York 


NortH CAROLINA 


OHIO 


Institution 


University of New 
Mexico 


Bard College 


College of the City 
of New York 
Hartwick College 


Hunter College 
Manhattanville College 
of the Sacred Heart 
Marymount College 
Nazareth College 
Notre Dame College 
of Staten Island 
Russell Sage College 


St. John’s University 


Siena College 


Union College 


Agricultural and Tech- 
nical College 


Flora Macdonald 
College 

Greensboro College 

High Point College 


Lenoir Rhyne College 


College of Mount 
St. Joseph 


Findlay College 
Muskingum College 


Wittenberg College 


Student 


Mary McCulloh 
Josephine Pedrick 


Whitney Bolton 
Daniel Newman 
Walter Arnstein 
Rentaro Hashimoto 
Raymond Hughes 
Harvey Loucks 
Ruth Kahn 

Verna Ritchie 
Mildred Spiewak 
Frances Fraher 
Mary Rose Phillips 
Charlotte Foulk 
Amity L. Pierce 


Mary Bush 

Frances Gomes 

Ruth Tickle 

Dorothy Hanni 

Janet Harris 

Harry Conn 

Joseph Longo 

Robert Tash 

Eugene Stanley Gorski 
John Joseph Marcil 
Elmer H. Antonsen 
Edward 8. Clark 

Savi W. Clough 
James F. Dorrill 
William H. McWhinney 


Leonard H. Jones 
Mary D. Murphy 


‘Helen Sherrill 


Eunice Blair Floyd 
Joella Richardson 
Virgil Lacy Leonard 
Jesse Darrell Steele 
William Samuel Best 
Bertha Pauline Lowman 


Elizabeth Ann Ledwedge 

Rose Therese Sullivan 

Robert Edward Johnson 

Byron Frederick 
Radebaugh 

Rosalie Gunn 

Tom Harp 

Barbara Swartz 

John P. Carney 

John E. Robinson 
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State 
PENNSYLVANIA 


RHODE ISLAND 


SoutH CAROLINA 


SoutH DAKOTA 


TENNESSEE 


TEXAS 


UTAH 


VERMONT 


VIRGINIA 





Institution 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Haverford College 
Lafayette College 


La Salle College 


Lebanon Valley 
College 


Moravian College 


Muhlenberg College 


Pennsylvania College 
for Women 


Seton Hill College 
Wilson College 


Rhode Island State 
College 


Coker College 


Columbia College 
Furman University 


Huron College 


Fisk University 
King College 
Milligan College 
Union University 


Mary Hardin-Baylor 
College 


Brigham Young 
University 


Middlebury College 


Lynchburg College 








Student 
Ronald E. Levitan 
Warren Maurer 


Charles D. Griffith 
Frederick O. Musser 


Bruce L. Castor 
Frederic T. Closs 


Eugene Fitzgerald 


David H. Andrews 
Edith M. Jones 


Richard E. Brown 
Richard W. Pulley 
Richard J. Dorfman 
Karl L. Lockwood 
Allen H. Metizler 


Marigolden Guest 
Patience Klopp 
Jane Manett Hilleman 


Patricia M. Mahon 





Peggy Carmichael 
Fan Harding 
Hellen Jackson 
Mary David Ritter 
Raymond C. Every 
Cecil B. Gentry 
Harry 8. Kuper 


Myron Burger 
Norman Groves 


Charles William Johnson 
Sarah Evelyn Jackson 
Paul Keith Conkin 
Nelta Hyder 

Warren F. Jones II 


Patsy Coffman 
Ernestine Owens 


James B. Hill 
Kenneth Weight 


Frank J. Nicholson 
Donald Sherburne 
John R. Walsh 


Robert Hugh Clark 
Roscoe D. Kirby 
Joseph Carlton Londeree 











AMONG THE COLLEGES 


LBION COLLEGE has received a gift of eight modern apart- 
ment buildings in Kenmore, New York, valued at approxi- 
mately $1,000,000, from Dr. and Mrs. Harvey N. Ott of Buffalo, 
New York, to create a permanent endowment fund to be called 
the Harvey Newton and Elizabeth Smith Ott Fund, established 
in memory of their only son, the late Harry G. Ott, former stu- 
dent of the college, who served until his death as head of the 
military engineering department of the Bausch and Lomb Opti- 
cal Company of Rochester, New York. Dr. Ott is distinguished 
both as a scientist and inventor and is credited with more than 
60 patents on improvements of the microscope and other labora- 
tory apparatus. Both Dr. and Mrs. Ott, graduates of the col- 
lege, have also given it a tract of over 300 acres of land near 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


ENTENARY COLLEGE OF LOUISIANA was left nearly 

$2,200,000 in an endowment fund from the estate of the late 
W. Archie Haynes, Shreveport oil operator, who died January 
29,1951. . 


OLUMBIA COLLEGE, SOUTH CAROLINA, has received a 
gift of $2,000 from a Columbia citizen to create 20 scholar- 
ships for new students during the academic year 1951-1952. 


(CORNELL UNIVERSITY has raised $12,649,000 in a thirty- 
month alumni fund campaign. The amount was $149,000 
above the goal of $12,500,000 set for the drive. 


KVANSVILLE COLLEGE is trying a new plan in which top 

industrial management officials teach college professors as 
students. Professor Paul R. Busey, Head of the Business and 
Economics Department, originated this idea of having the fac- 
ulty meet with management. The teachers seemed to feel that 
this personal practical experience was worth more than a text- 
book. Hoosier Cardinal Corporation first held the general ex- 
planatory session, then divided the professors into groups ac- 
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cording to their particular interests and took them around the 
plant. The second conference-tour to the National Furniture 
Manufacturing Company was also very successful. They plan to 
visit International Harvester, International Steel, Ideal Pure 
Milk Companies and others on a similar test plan. 


(ZUILFORD COLLEGE received $155,000 for a permanent en- 

dowment from the estate of Roxie Armfield King and $31,000 
from that of Clara D. Willits to assist able young women of North 
Carolina. 


HANOVER COLLEGE has three buildings in progress which, 
with seven major buildings erected since 1939, completes a 
new college plant costing $3,000,000. 


HARTWICK COLLEGE has been presented by the James A. 

and Jessie Smith Dewar Foundation, Ine. of Oneonta and 
by Mrs. Dewar with a gift of securities valued at more than $175,- 
000 for the construction of a residence hall for women. This is 
the largest single gift ever received by the college. Prior gifts 
of the Dewar Foundation and Mrs. Dewar include funds for the 
Dewar-Smith Memorial Tower Library Wing of the Religious and 
Arts Building and four scholarships designated as the Charles 
and Charlotte Smith and the James A. and Jessie Smith Dewar 
endowed scholarships. 


HASTINGS COLLEGE recently dedicated a four-manual Skin- 
ner organ of 3,075 individual pipes, the gift of an anonymous 
friend. 


HOLLINS COLLEGE received $111,000 from Mrs. Alfred I. 
DuPont, a member of its Board of Trustees. 


LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE was given $75,209.29 in cash by 
the A.M.E. Zion Church on Founder’s Day, February 10. 


Mount UNION COLLEGE was presented by Charles E. Wil- 

son with $35,000 toward a new science building and with 
smaller gifts towards the construction of the college library and 
a scholarship. 
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OTTERBEIN COLLEGE devoted three weeks, February 8-28, 

1951, to ‘‘ YOUR FUTURE HOME,”’ a conference on home 
planning under the direction of Mrs. Lillian Spelman Frank, 
Professor of Visual Arts. \.The conference was designed pri- 
marily for Otterbein students and the immediate community 
close to Westerville. Outside speakers and Otterbein faculty 
members presented chapel addresses. Appropriate exhibitions 
of suitatle materials and equipment supplied by Columbus and 
Westerville business firms and of three postwar houses from the 
Museum of Modern Art of New York City, were on display dur- 
ing the conference. 

After giving functional courses in marriage and family life for 
more than twenty years, and recent experience in developing new 
courses in general education in the four divisions of the liberal 
arts curriculum, the college announces for 1951-52 a two-year 
general education program emphasizing preparation for citizen- 
ship, marriage and family life, earning a living and adult re- 
sponsibilities. The degree of Associate in General Education 
(A.G.E.) will be granted to those men and women who attain 
a cumulative average of 2.0 or better in all courses and complete 
64 selected semester hours. 

The college intends to meet the needs of young men and women 
who do not now go to college because of the absence of both pri- 
vate and public junior colleges in Ohio, and because of the present 
reluctance of Ohio four-year institutions to fill the educational 
vacuum and provide for the needs of students who in other states 
attend community or junior colleges. 


ENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN has received an 
‘ anonymous gift of $375,000 for a physical education building 
on which construction will begin immediately. 


RRANDOLPH-MACON COLLEGE announces the last phase of 
its $1,000,000 Methodist Crusade for Christ Building Pro- 

gram. Through money raised in the Virginia conference an in- 

structional building costing $216,000 is being completed. 


ANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE announces the 
construction of a new art gallery worth a quarter of a million 
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dollars, in collaboration with the National Gallery of Art in 
Washington, in which to store its priceless treasures should a 
national emergency arise. The Randolph-Macon collection com- 
prises mostly the works of American artists and has been supple- 
mented recently by the gift of Mrs. Cornelius N. Bliss of New 
York of 40 works of Arthur B. Davies and other noted artists. 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE has been given a five-year grant 

of $36,500 by the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
to be used for expanding the four year course in physical therapy 
offered by the college in affiliation with the Albany Hospital 
Therapy School and in cooperation with Albany Medical College. 


GAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY announces the establishment of 

a trust fund of $33,000 by an anonymous donor to be known 
as the Ellen McBride Cancer Research Endowment in honor of 
the late Reverend Mother Reid of the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart. 


S". OLAF COLLEGE announces that it is completing a new 


dormitory to house 106 women. The college has received $175,- 
000 from a fund collected for education by the Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church. Plans are being formed to let the contract for a 
new chapel. A fund of $500,000 has been received for this pur- 
pose from the constituency of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
The College has received also a gift of $50,000 from the Arthur 
Andersen Research and Educational Fund to be used to provide 
visiting professorships and lecturers. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY’S GRADUATE SCHOOL an- 
nounces twenty to twenty-five graduate assistantships for 
women in a curriculum of preparation for personnel work in high 
schools, colleges and universities as deans of women, social di- 
rectors, heads of residence, ete. Each assistantship is equivalent 
to a grant of $1200 a year in terms of room, board and tuition. 
Each assistant will be placed in charge of a small dormitory and 
will perform practical aspects of classroom assignments. The 
scholarships are limited to students willing to give two years to 
the program. Application forms and information can be ob- 
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tained from Miss Ruth Haddock, Assistant Director, Student 
Personnel Program, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York. 


(TEMPLE UNIVERSITY held its Eighth Annual Reading In- 

. stitute in Philadelphia from January 29 to February 2, 1951. 
Delegates from thirty states, Canada and New Zealand attended. 
The next Institute program will have as its theme ‘‘Prevention 
and Correction of Reading Difficulties’’ which is scheduled for 
January 28 to February 1, 1952. Advance information can be 
secured from Dr. Emmet A. Betts, The Reading Clinic, Temple 
University, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN received $100,000 from 
the Nash-Kelvinator Corporation to be devoted to atomic re- 


search at the University’s Phoenix Project. 


UNIVERSITY OF BRIDGEPORT received a gift of $1,000 

. from the Frank Jacoby Foundation of Bridgeport for the 
establishment of a lecture series on the Brotherhood of Man to be 
given annually during Mr. Jacoby’s lifetime. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA has received an anony- 
_ mous gift of $25,000 for current operations. 


EST VIRGINIA WESLEYAN COLLEGE announces a be- 
quest of $45,000 in the will of Mrs. Ada T. Tuckwiller of 
Lewisburg, West Virginia, widow of the late Slater S. Tuck- 
willer, a prominent Methodist layman and member of the Board 
of Trustees of the college from 1942 until his death in 1949. 
The gift includes property valued at $30,000 and a $15,000 trust 
fund which will provide a scholarship at Wesleyan for residents 
of Greenbrier County. 





NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Columbia College, Columbia, South Carolina. R. Wright 
Spears. 

Defiance College, Defiance, Ohio. Kevin C. McCann, Assistant 
to General of the Army, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Missouri. Sister M. Marcella 
Casey. 

Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio. Paul Weaver, Professor 
of Philosophy and Religion, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri. 

Mary Manse College, Toledo, Ohio. Sister Vincent de Paul. 

Northeastern State College, Tahlequah, Oklahoma. Harrell 
Edmond Garrison, Director of the Reading Clinic, University 
of Oklahoma. 

St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minnesota. Baldwin Dwor- 
schak. 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. Lawrence A. Kimpton, 
Vice President. 


University of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky. Philip Grant 
Davidson, Jr., Dean, Graduate School, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 





